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WHERE PAST AND PRESENT MEET 


Henry Nevinson’s F. ascinating Evocation of Some Mighty Yesterdays 


IN THE DARK BACKWARD. By 
Henry W. Nevinson. 282 pp. New 
—— Harcourt, Brace 4 Co. 


By J. DONALD ADAMS 


are several good rea- 
sons for the unusual quality 
of this new book by Henry 
W. Nevinson. There is first 
the temperament of the man him- 
eelf, whom David Garnett has 
called ‘‘the noblest romantic of his 
generation.” He is a reflective man} 
of action, who, like Ulysses, has 
made himself a part of all the mani- 
fold experiences through which, in 
the course of a long and adven- 
turous lifetime, he has passed. 
There were three volumes of his 
autobiography, but he had much to 
tell. In his career as a newspaper 
correspondent he saw a great deal 
of the world in war and at peace; 
he has been one of the most far- 
ranging travelers of our time. But 
he is also a man of scholarly inter- 
ests, immensely quickened by his 
possesBion in a remarkable degree 
of the faculty of historical imagina- 
tion. For Henry Nevinson the past 
exists no less vividly than the pres- 
ent; he is conscious always of be- 
ing in the stream of time, of its un- 
interrupted, indivisible flow. 
This book could not have been 


have the same rich flavor if he were 
a writer unable to fix upon the page 
the imprint of his own personality; 
nor could it have, of course, 
same reality, whether he writes of 
the siege of Troy or of David Liv- 
ingstone in Central Africa, if he 
were less skilled in the arts of nar- 
ration and description. For what 
he has done in this book is to join 
the living present with the living 
past; to tell, for example, how, 


FS 


“The sea! The sea!’ when they 
came within sight of Trebizond. 
There follows an account of that 
astounding journey, happily shorn 
of the ‘“‘parasangs’’ of schoolboy 





tium’’; “How, being with my col- 
leagues at Rollancourt, I witnessed 
the battle of Agincourt.”’ 

Sometimes the gap between past 
and present is not so great, as 
when: ‘‘How, being at my ances- 
tral home in Westmorland, I saw 








It is easy to see how such a book 
as this might readily have a ‘‘made,’’ 
synthetic character. It is the sort 
of thing which, entrusted to the 
wrong hands, could very well be- 
come just another compilation, 
spiced with novelty. But Nevinson 































scenes among the most memorable, upon the bold march of the 8,000 
ones in his book. 
But *his vividness applies almost / lish counties.“Nor doés he tell in 
equally to all his scenes in which | detail the fatal culmination at Cul- 
there are movement and color. He/loden, after the retreat, which is 
has remarkably succeeded in hisja pity, though, after all, only a 
account of Bonnie Prince Charlie's | Scotsman should tell that story. 






and what their descendant chiefly 
describes is the scene that may 














we must remember that well into 
the eighteenth century no English- 
man ventured into the Highlands of 
Scotiand without first having taken 
the precaution of making his last. 
will and testament. But his heart 
leaps to applaud the daring of that 
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In the wet dusk silver sweet, 
Down the violet-scented ways, 
As I moved with quiet feet 

I was met by mighty days: 
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Lord Reading, Crime and the Law 


A Survey of the Celebrated Cases in Which He Appeared as Counsel 
Illuminates a Distinguished. Career 


LORD READING AND 4HI8 
CASES: THE STUDY OF A 
GREAT CAREER. By Derek 
Walker-Smith. 400- pp. New 
York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $3.50. 

By HENRY E. ARMSTRONG 

R. A. G. GARDINER, writ- 
ing some years ago about a 
visit to the law courts, 
where a libel case was be- 
ing tried, recorded his impressions 
of Rufus Isaacs, K. C., counsel for 
the defendant. Everybody was in 
good humor except the counsel for 
the plaintiff, who had asked for 
exemplary damages. The jurors 
were smiling and “‘barristers and 
spectators seemed to be following a 
pleasant comedy.’ The judge was 
lounging in his chair ‘“‘with an air 
of comfortable calm.” The thunder- 
storm that Mr. Gardiner had dread- 
ed, for the charge of libel concerned 
him, never gathered. All was 
werene, even balmy. Why was the 
trial of the case so agreeable, so 
free from personalities and rancor? 

The answer: “Mr. Rufus Isaacs 

Was weaving his magic incanta- 

tions."” He made everybody ‘‘feel at 

ease except his ‘learned friend,’ 
who saw his case vanishing in 
wreathed smiles and urbane compli- 
ments.”” As a cross-examiner, Mr. 

Isaacs was suave, even gentle, but 

he was deadly. 

In another of his cases a surgeon, 
returning to the box, said to him: 
“I dreamed about you last night. 
‘You have been a nightmare to me. 
I have hardly slept since you let 


me out of the box on Friday. I 
dreamed you exami me, and I 
seemed to have ing on but 
bones.” 


What could be more illuminating 
in a study of the career of Rufus 


story of his early life, sketches his 
political experiences, does not for- 
bear to deal with the Marconi scan- 
dal which placed Attorney General 
Isaacs on the defensive, and closes 
with an estimate of the man. 
Lord Reading, he says at the out- 
set, ‘is a Jew; a Jew by birth, tem- 
perament and preference. Through- 
out his life he has been devotedly 
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come Lord Mayor. The mother of 
Rufus was Sara Woolf, the daugh- 
ter of a Jewish merchant in the 
City. His father, Joseph Isaacs, was 
for a long time in the fruit busi- 
ness, and was succeeded by another 
son, Harry, a member of the Re- 
form Club and well known in the 
City. A sister married Sutro, the 
dramatist. ; 

The story that Rufus had a very 
humble origin and ran away to sea 
as a cabin boy was invented when 
he rose to be a leader of the bar 
and Lord Chief Justice. It is true 
that he went to sea, but only after 
getting the fundamentals of an edu- 
cation ata preparatory school, 
where he distinguished . himself 
more for deviltry than scholarship. 
The master could do nothing with 
Rufus and Harry, and wrote to 
their father a letter asking that 
they be withdrawn. Pending the 
arrival of their parents, the broth- 
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by throwing his furniture out of 
the window. Rufus was then sent 
to a school in Brussels, where, in 
his first term, he won the prix de 
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entered at the University College 
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again with no great reputation as 
a linguist, Rufus decided that the 
sea was really his vocation, and he 
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most perplexed. He was the gentle- 
man in court, never hurried, al- 


horsé-racing. His intensive study 
of it made him a rea! authority. 
Mr. Walker-Smith presents a con- 
siderable number of actions in 
which Rufus Isaacs appeared as a 





Of Whittaker Wright Mr. Walker- 




















Smith says: ‘‘No one gave so huge 





Lerd Reading. 
Reproduced by Courtesy of The Loudon Evening News in “Lord Reading 
and His Cases.” 


done, but will any one get up anc 
say that a man can be prosecuted 
because he publishes a false balance 
sheet?” However, other lawyers 
did not take this view of the matter. 
Wright was finally indicted. 

There were twenty counts, so 
elaborate that when Mr. Justice 
Bingham was asked to put an ab- 
stract of them before the jury so 
that it could find a separate verdict 
on each count he said: ‘“‘I might as 


Addressing 
said: ‘Concentrate your attention 


Jon the salient points of the case 


and do not allow yourselves to be 
diverted into the bypaths of fin- 
ance.” Wright’s method was to 


pub-/ transfer assets from one balance 


sheet of a company to that of an- 


(Continued on Page 19) 








THE CHANCE OF A LIFETIME. 
larohing Orders the Lost 


Walter B. Pit- 
282 pp. New York: Simon 
Schuster. $2. 
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N “The Chance of a Lifetime’’ 
Walter B. Pitkin, who has more 


’ respect for the amount of energy 


contained in a peanut than that 
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power, that electricity will mold 
the pattern of our lives. The past, 
he feels, is valuable only as a spring- 
board for the future. For the new 
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in the virtues of the American pio- 
neering spirit, a perfectionist in his 
refusal to accept anything that does 
not come up to a 100 per cent effi- 





ciency. ‘To argue with Mr. Pitkin 
on the basis of human nature or 
human behavior would be ridicu- 
lous. For him, those who do not or 
cannot behave in a manner adapted 


to his scheme of change are not 
consideration. The 
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Daily Lif e in the American Desert 


Hilda Faunce’s Story of a “Desert Wife” Recalls the Adventures and 
‘The Courage of the First Settlers 


DESERT WIFE. By Hilda Faunce. 
IWustrated by W. Langdon Kithn. 
305 pp. Boston: Little, Brown 
@ Co. $3. 


By FLORENCE FINCH KELLY 
RULY, to be a “‘desert wife”’ 
demands courage and forti- 
tude and patience and pres- 
ence of mind—in short, and 
in no smal] measure, heroism. All 


these Hilda Faunce had through 
the four years that she spent with 





her husband at a trading post in 
the Navajo Reservation. One won- 
ders, reading her simply told nar- 
rative of their life at Covered 
Water, how many women could 
have gone so successfully through 
those years, so dauntlessly and so 
stanchly bearing her share of the 
burdens, the dangers, the happen- 
ings of every sort, a helpmeet for 
a desert man. Vv 

Doubtless there are many who 
could, for human nature has a way 
of rising to emergencies, whatever 
they may be, of finding somehow 
the courage and the wit to meet 
whatever happens. But nowadays 
there are not many who have to 
meet and handle such situations as 
daily life set before her, and it is 
good for others to have the oppor- 
tunity of reading her account of 
them and of comparing them with 
their own lives, to see which they 
would prefer if they could choose 
between them. Her story is more 
akin to the experiences of pioneer 
women than to anything in modern 
life, although her narrative ali lies 
within the four World War years 
of 1914 to 1918. 

Mrs. Faunce’s story begins on the 
Oregon coast, whither she and her 
husband had gone five years be- 
fore, and where he had grown 
weary of rain and fog and clouds 
and business troubles of various 
sorts that had taken almost all his 
savings. <A desert-bred man, he 
longed for the great dry wastes and 
the free desert life, and so they 


of which one of the rooms was the 
store and the other their living 
and all around 
desert, with its scrubby 
hills.’ 
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, irony. It makes smooth and divert- 


lion snooping around their wagon, 
threw a\ handy stone that broke its 
shoulder\and followed this with a 
fatal rifle shot. And, again, they 
had to plow their way through a 
long menacing expanse thickly 
grown with dry, matted Russian 
thistles. ‘The horses, in a lather of 
sweat, twisted and lunged with the 
pain of the scratching plants as for 
hour after hour they toiled for- 
ward, the dead plants pushing up 





sick and Ken mounted the 
and rushed back along the trail 
help, while Hilda, leff alone 
the almost dying horse, worked 
with him, gave him medicine, helped 
him to his feet, and when he fell 


began to seem 
and pushed and boosted, dug holes 
for her own and the horse’s feet so 


of 
that he was getting better. 

Their life at the trading post was 
filled with life and color and ex- 
citement, and now and then it was 
highly spiced with danger. Mrs. 
Faunce explains that during their 
time there she wrote to her cousin, 
Ruth Wattles, a series of létters de- 


these, supplemented by her mem- 
ories, have given her-most of the 
material for her book. But Miss 
Wattles, she says, has spent much 
time collecting Navajo legends and 
studying literature about them and 
so has been able to give her much 
guidance and literary aid in the 
writing of the book. 

Her narrative, however, bears au- 
thenticity on its face on every page. 
It deserves to stand high among the 
many books that have been written 
about the Indians of the Southwest 
because of the intimacy and extent 
of its first-hand knowledge of the 
Navajo, the simple, clear, straight- 
away style in which its story is told, 
the depth of its understanding and 
the justness of its appreciation of 


by the dramatic quality of most of 
its incidents and the color and live- 
liness and evident truth of the whole 
narrative. 

There ‘are lifelike portrayals of 
dozens of Indians, men, women and 
children, as she tells of their beha- 
vior, their talk and their activities. 
One factor of the book’s many in-| 
terests is the clear-cut differentia- 
tion in character between the indi- 
vidual Indians, and also between 
whole families. The student of hered- 





‘Desert 


and also of how they would try to 
wheedle from her such favors as 
candy, tobacco, canned tomatoes, in 


fact anything movable, and credit 
also, calling her ‘‘my mother, my 
grandmother, my sister, my pretty 


a sand painting and the extensive 





ity will find much to interest him in 


the definiteness with which upright- 
ness, intelligence and mora! charac- 
ter follow lines of descent among 
these Indians, as do also base and 





scribing daily experiences and that 


repellent qualities. 





and complicated adorning of human 


bodies with: paint, and of many oth- 
er occasions. 

The World War seemed far away 
from the Navajo Reservation, but 
after a while it touched them close- 





Mr. Guedalla’s.. Farewell to Napoleon 


THE HUNDRED DAYS. By Philip 
Guedaila. 176 pp. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.75. 
OMETIMES it seems a little as 
though Dorian Gray were tell- 
ing the story of Napoleon’s re- 
turn from Elba to Lady Winde- 
mere. Mr. Guedalla’s version is 
that full of epigrams and wrought 


ing reading, though one could imag- 
ine more suitable themes for an 
author to the bland manner born. 
And the book's contention— 
that the phoenixed intend- 
ed from the first to take Brussels 
as a gesture of power—should pro- 
vide new fuel for the eternal fires 


£5,000,000 a month for the duration 
of the war.” 








At times Mr. Guedalla disagrees 


*| battle rather more of a philosophi- 


of view make up the interest. As a 


with the great French Napoleonic 


Tegarded as a classic on the Con- 
tinent for some time. It ended with 
Napoleon’s arrival in Paris. It is to 
be hoped that the rest of M. Hous- 
saye’s account will soon be avail- 
able in English. 

Mr. Guedalla, who says that his 


biographer of the Duke of Welling- 





think of it. “But at least Mr. 


ago when he remarked, a little 
sadly, that’ ‘history repeats itself— 
historians repeat one another.”’ 


health have been ayccessively in- 
voked in order to account for the 


for ourselves that ey were 
most intelligen’ seized by the 
Allies, since B: ita- 


tors are often moved by an exces- 
—— * dwell — 
on ellington alleged mistak , 
that ends incongru- 
ously h a complete victory 
over the world’s greatest soldier. . 
Napoleon in his later writings 
added to that general mystification, 
alleging first one, then another rea- 
son for his defeat as time passed, 
Mr. Guedalla notices; the former 
Emperor’s narrative of the cam- 
paign closing upon ‘‘a solemn cata- 
logue of ten major errors com- 
mitted by the Allied commanders. 
Nothing, indeed, wag wanting ex- 
cept their defeat; and the reader 
is left to conclude that their victory 
over Napoleon was a gross viola- 
tion of the rules of war.”’ ; 
So Mr. Guedalla hopes that ‘‘the 
present study may redress the bal- 
ance."’ Well, it may or may not, 
depending on what the ultimate 
paladins of Napoleonic strategy 


Guedalla deserves credit for avoid- 
ing that pitfall of historical writing 
which he brilliantly indicated long 


The Illustrations on This Page Are From Drawings by W. Langdon Kihn for 


Wife.” 


ly when it became necessary for the 
Indian men of fighting age to go to 
Fort Defiance to be registered for 
the draft. But they said they would 
not leave their own homes and coun- 
try. They made their plans, and 
Ken and Hilda knew quite well what 
they were. If an ortier should come 
for them to leave the reservation, 
those around each trading post were 
to kill the trader and his family 
and burn the store. They would all 
rise and. act in the same day and 
then march to the railroad towns 
and fire and kill as long as they 


; | Were able. 


The Indians held a big pow-wow 
at the Covered Water Post, asking 
Ken to come. More than a hundred 
came and talked and smoked and 
ate doughnuts and coffee which 
Hilda made for them, talking of or- 
ganizing for the proposed massa- 
cre all day long and until midnight. 
Then they asked Ken to talk, and 
he, knowing well that on what he 
should say would probably depend 
his own and Hilda’s lives and the 
lives of hundreds of others, took 
matters into his own hands and 
made promises on his own respon- 
sibility. He told them that if the 
Navajos were called to fight it 
would .be only to defend their own 
homes and possessions and wide val- 
leys from the Mexicans, that in such 
case the government in Washington 


years before and was looking for 
the same rich deposit of gold, 
the Indians, knowing what 
of the 
got abroad in the white world 
determined no white man 

find. Ken told him he would surely 
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be killed and urged him to ride 
back, but he laughed at idea of 
danger atid went om his way. Three 


days later came an Indian boy who 
whispered to Ken that Indians were 


too, must die before he told any one 
else. Breathless moments followed. 
But Ken was not killed. 





C. G. Poors. 


ers “that it hurt to break them.” 
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BEYOND DAMASCUS. A Biog- 
Tarsian. B; 


personality, more than any other, 
has shaped the history of the 
last nineteen hundred years. Pro- 
fessor Spencer of New York Uni- 
versity has written a life of Paul 
which will probably displease ex- 
tremists of all sorts, but should give 
pleasure and edification to any rea- 
sonably intelligent reader whose 


only concern is to find out what 
sort of man Paul was, and why. 
One need not impute infallibility to 
Professor Spencer’s view of ul, 
but he sets the man 
background—the life, the religions, 
the hopes and fears of the first cen- 
tury. You see what Paul saw, you 
absorb the ideas, the intellectual 
and emotional atmosphere which he 
absorbed; you can appreciate, then, 
the factors that shaped his person- 
ality as well as the ingredients that 
went into his theology. 

The picture of the life of Paul’s 
day is detailed and vivid beyond any 
this reviewer has seen elsewhere; 
Petronius, Apuleius, Philostratus 
are the principal contributors, but 
the author has drawn on dozens of 
sources. But how, you may ask, is 
all this related to Paul? As Pro- 
fessor Spencer admits in his open- 
ing sentence, the Book of Acts and 
Paul’s Epistles give us our only 
direct information about him; but 
“neither Paul nor his converts ex- 
isted in a Judae-Christian vacuum. 
They lived’and moved and had their 
being in the lewd, religious, hopeful 





gan world,” and you cannot under- 
stand them without knowing the 
world they lived in. 

Not that this is in any senze a 
‘novelized’’ biography. Readers 
who have been disgusted by the sort 
of thing ,that has flooded the book 
market df late years ought to read 
the brief foreword to this volume, 
to note the scrupulous distinctions 
in the use of different sorts of evi- 
dence which are made by an author 
with a conscience. Where inferen- 
tial reconstruction can plausibly be 
‘made, Professor Spencer recon- 


structs, but carefully marks it as 
inference; where evidence as to 
Paul’s doings fails, as it often does, 
he invents nothing to fill the gap. 

Paul grew up in a pagan city, 
where the mystery-salvation cults 
of the ancient world flourished; but 
according to the straitest sect he 
lived a Pharisee, and presently went 
to sit at the feet of Gamaliel. There 
is no sound reason to question his 
own statement on this point, but 
apparently his education, whether 
Jewish or pagan, was nothing re- 
markable. Much of Stoicism, more 
of the mystery cults, went into his 
theology, but his knowledge of them 

















(and of Greek literature) was no 


Head of St. Paul. 


From a Drawing by Gertrude Lindsay From a Very Early Sculpture. 
From “The Martyrdom of St. Peter and St. Paul,’ by Arthur Stapleton 
Barnes. (Ozford.) 


more than any one could have 
Picked up from o tion and 
conversation; and he quotes the Old 
Testament from the Greek, not the 


his | Hebrew, version. His famous speech 


Paul of Tarsus and His Time 


Professor Spencer's Excellent. Biography Sets the Man Against.aV. ivid 
And Detailed First-Century Background 


on Mars’ Hill was a ludicrous fail- 
ure, as if a man who knew only 
what he had read in the newspapers 
should address one of our scientific 
associations on a topic; 
the Athenian scholars called him a 
spermologos—a smatterer, a sciolist. 
Yet nineteen centuries later only 
a few antiquarians know what the 
Areopagus stood for, while hundreds 
of millions have heard of Mars’ Hill 
as a place where St. Paul once made 
a speech. Except for a few Hebrew 
scholars, nobody would remember | 
Gamaliel but for the boast of a stu- 
dent whom Gamaliel may never 
have picked out of the crowd. What 
distinguished Paul, as it distin- 
guished another and more learned 
Hebrew heretic, Karl Marx, was 
the emotional intensity which en- 
abled him to impose on millions an 
abstruse and (to all but the faith- 
ful) distorted intellectual scheme. 
‘*Paul wanted to have his Judaistic 
cake and eat it too; he must needs 
find his Saviour in the Law and the 
Prophets, though he tricked him 
out in pagan colors; he found him- 
self preaching Christ in terms of 
the mystery religions.”” .Yes, and 
also thinking Christ in terms thut 
bore perhaps as much relation to 
Mithras and Adonis as to the Jew- 


Who, then, was Paul’s Christ? 
Twice Professor Spencer comes 
closer, perhaps, than he seems to 
realize. ‘“‘Paul, like every other 
Fundamentalist evangelizer, imag- 
ined during exalted moments that 
he was almost God as well as Christ 
in person. * * * Sometimes [his 
faith] almost seems to make of Paul 
the Christ Himself, dying for the 
churches, * * * He had seen in 
Christ (knowingly or not) the final 
realization of that Saviour-God of 
whom pagans had so long dreamed,”’ 
and like the initiate of the pagan 
mysteries looked forward to an ulti- 
mate mystic union with his deity. 
George Moore (of Ebury Street, not 
the Harvard professor) may not 
have been a very godly man but his 
view of the relation between Jesus 
and Paul had perhaps more insight 
than the devout would allow. 

Not much less controversial, per- 
haps, is Paul’s personality. You 
cannot be neutral about a man like 
that; Professor Spencer views him 
realistically, critically, sometimes 
with amusement, but in the end 
with respectful admiration. The 
“alternation between egoism and 



































tainly a sign of a pathological per- 
sonality, but both writings and 
practice show such intellectual 
power as to discredit the epileptic 
theory. 
Professor Spencer follows Sir Wil- 
liam Ramsay in thinking that the 
“thorn in the flesh’’ was most 
probably malaria; he treats the 
vision on the road to Damascus as 
a hallucination following nervous 
collapse, after an increasing in- 
ternal tension; as to miracles in 
general, he is properly non-com- 
mittal, though conceding the force 
of a personality such as Paul’s on 
the psychopaths so common in the 
first century. Paul had undoubted- 
ly seen the carnal orgies of the 
heathen (which Professor Spencer 
describes without always showing 
the requisite detestation) and ac- 
quired from the sight ‘‘a fascinated 
horror at ever-present vice’’; his 
what .”’ but by no 
means without parallel even among 
pagan preachers. 

Paul, like Jesus, has suffered from 








dejection” in Paul’s letters is cer- 





Great Dogs of the Border Country 


BETH: A SHEEP DOG. By Ernest 
Lewis. 309 pp. New York: B. P. 
Dutton & Co., Inc. $2. 

telling this story of a sheep 
dog of the English fells, Ernest 
Lewis depicts the community in 


which she played her part—a work | of a bewildering number of signals, 


in little of farmers, sheep-owners, 
squire, foresters and villagers, and 
the wild and untamed country 
which was the background of their 
lives. 

John Todhunter, who had become 
a hunchback as the result of an ac- 
cident, lived alone at Waucheate 


famous for his skill in handling 
dogs and had the best in th? dis- 
trict. 

The finest of his dogs was Beth. 
She was tall, black, with white 
chest and one white forefoot, “high 
prick ears * * * which with her fine 
jaws gave her a frightfully sharp 
expression.”” Todhunter early real- 
ized that she had exceptional wis- 
dom and the “style” that marks 
the artist, compared with the mere- 
ly adequate performance of the 
average dog. He took unusual pains 
with her training, both in “‘work- 
ing on sheep”’ and in the deer-hunt- 
ing at which the squire’s keepers 





had never yet succeeded in catch- 
ing him. 
Dogs were the only labor em- 


ployed on most of the farms in that | char 


country, and the education of a 
shepherd dog involved the learning 


either by voice or by whistle. But 











(Continued on Page 20) 


Paul at Ephesus: Burning of the Magical Books. 
From the Painting in the Louvre by Eustache Le Sueur. From “An Outline ~ 
of Christianity.” (Dodd, Mead € Co.) 


attitude toward celibacy was “‘some- |. 























































for Paul, especially in view of the 
imminence of the Second Coming, 
and he apparently saw no great 
merit in marriage if you could avoid 
it; but his classic remarks on 


slaveholders, was 
not an attempt to solve the problem 
of slavery; it was an to 
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Nine Men on an Anchored Ship 


“Lightship” Is a Finely Human. Book About the Lives of the Men 
_ Who Guard the Sea Lanes 


LIGHTSHIP. By Archie Binns. 
345 pp. New York: & 
Hitchcock. $2.50. 

By PERCY HUTCHISON 

NE might wonder how a novel 
could possibly be made from 

the lives of nine men cooped 

up together on a ship heav- 

ing eternally to the sea, yet never 
getting anywhere. But Archie 

Binns has turned the trick in mas- 

terly fashion; and if his product is 

not precisely a novel in the stricter 
sense of the word, since his story 
is, perforce, without plot-develop- 
ment, it is nevertheless an absorb- 
ing and varied human study, not 
lacking its dramatic moments, and 

having far fewer dull pages than a 

reader might fear. 

Mr. Binns is a cousin of Jack 
Binns, whose radio messages from 
the sinking steamer Republic after 
her collision with the Florida off 
Nantucket Lightship some years 
ago saved passengers and crew. 
He has the salt of the sea in his 
veins. Not only has he sailed the 
sea but he has served in a light- 
ship’s crew. When he was 18 he 
joined the lightship off Umatilla 
Reef, near Cape Fiattery, Wash- 
ington, where he spent nine months, 
including one stretch of 160 days 
of service without getting ashore. 
Thus the author of ‘Lightship’ 
may be said to know his subject 
both from without and within. The 
reviewer, who read the book before 
he came on the biographical data, 

as much; but it is al- 
ways reassuring to have one’s con- 
clusions sustained. 

The story opens with a descrip- 
tion which not only sets the stage, 
go to speak, but also strikes a note 
to which many, though by no 
means all, of the pages are at- 
tuned. Writes Mr. Binns: 

The lightship rolled its high 
sunken sides easily in a profound 
swell coming from half-way 


swell had risen in eastern sun- 


erate them. Their lightship is not 
@ saving ark, a haven for age; 
rather, it offers life’s final oppor- 
tunity, a task worth doing, an hon- 
orable prelude to the final curtain. 
Once able seaman all, each Ulysses 
of Archie Binns’s pen has found a 
fitting end to wandering. And it is 
in large part with the earlier life 
of each of his marooned argo- 
nauts, search of the Golden Fleece 





Philosopher,” as are all, though 
mainly inarticulate, who have to 
do with nature in its less amicable 
aspects. We doubt not that those 
farmers who have experienced the 
heavy devastation: of the drought 
have become philosophers as un- 


and sea: No mere tale, then, is 
“Lightship,” the fanciful concoc- 
tion of a lightly moving imagina- 
tion. Humor there is at times, and 
more than one idyllic moment; but 
back of it all is the calm wisdom 
of those who have learned respect 
for the elements, not fearing them, 
neither holding them in contempt. 
Our nine men, held prisoner-like 
on their steel hull, and who seemed 
at first rather unpromising ma- 
terial, are seen by now, with the 
background filled in, to be more 
sharply silhouetted. Why are they 
there, moored always at one spot, 
and though,’as lightship mén say, 
making thousands of miles “up 
and down the anchor-chain,”’ never 
moving away except as they go off 
station, via the relief boat, and re- 
turn? 

Except for two or three boys, 
they are-all older, even aging, 
men. Yet let none be rash enough 
to conclude that any are derelicts. 
Not only would such not be tol- 
erated in the government service 





round the world, out of the dis- 
tant stretches of the ic. The 


bandoned, that the author deals, 
eventually molding all his ship’s 
company into a homogeneous unit 
when danger threatens, thus round- 
ing off his story with a dramatic, 
but not melodramatic, flourish. 
As we have seen, the story opens 
in darkness. Indeed, it is the 
“graveyard watch,’”’ as the period 
from 12 midnight to 4 A. M. is face- 
tiously called. Ole, séaman Ole, is 
on deck, and: fog is rolling in. We 
are made conversant with life on 
the lightship. Just before the fog 
settles all around. the lights of an 
outward-bound freighter disappear 
over the hill of the sea, but a pas- 
senger steamer, because ‘‘of a 
glowing constellation,’”’ fades less 
rapidly. ‘Start the bell!’” And Ben, 
a fireman, one of the boys, rouses 
from his nap on a coal box, puts in 
motion the machinery which sends 
the lightship’s number out over 
the sea. The whistle is started. 
And the light vessel, which seemed 
at first glance a mere kennel of 
steel, -housing certain unknown and 
unimportant men, now appears for 
what it is, a microcosmos, animate 
with life. 

Yet the sight of ships climbing or 
descending the hill of the sea, whis- 
tle, fog and bell, routine of boilers 
and of food—there fs still abundant 
time for talk, for tales of the past. 
We hear of the maiden aunts who 
brought up the boy Oscar in Sweden 
in religious strictness and of his 
awakening to life and his disillu- 
sionment in a seaport town. Prob- 





but their shipmates would not tol- 


Se nn Some 


deeper. And what about the idyl 
of Clark, now old Clark, but once 
young Clark, ‘‘Clarkie,’’ and his one- 
time shipmate, Hal Roberts, their 
back-water voyage, and the two 





ably we have been accustomed to 





Archie Bi 


chapter called ‘‘Daughter of Crazy 
Horse."’ 


Yet where O. Henry would in 
each case probably have forced his 
ending into less believable paths of 
romance, Binns tempers romance 
with probable reality; and as ro- 
mance is also reality, the result 
is an effective mingling of the two. 
Clark marries Virginia, a happy 
union until her death, when he 
joins the lightship; Hal makes a 
“pierkead’’ jump when he tires of 








(Continued on Page 18) 





“Rome for Sale” and Some Other Recent Works of Fiction 


ROME FOR SALE. By Jack Lind- 
say. 416 pp. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. $2.50. 


HISTORICAL novel by Jack 


“Rome for Sale’’ is the logical out- 
come of the author’s previous work. 
What he did for Aristophanes in his 
English rendering of ‘‘Lysistrata”’ 
he has now done for the Roman 
proletariat of that period, sixty-odd 


years before the Christian era,/} 


when social and economic distress 
in Rome and the rest of Italy had, 
reached the breaking point, culmi-| 
nating in the abortive attempt at 
revolution made by Catiline, the 
patrician rebel, whose importance 
as a popular leader was for a long 
time thrown into the shade by the 
later and continuously spectacular 
exploits of Caesar. 

The novel is, emphatically, an Old 
World story not so much modern- 
ized as modernly reincarnated; 
Rome and ‘Italy neither sacrosanct 
nor petrified, nor yet romanticized 
to suit a dramatic purpose, but liv- 
ing, expressed in terms vitally real- 





whose own political career was at 
stake. 
The author’s view of Catiline and 


occasion, he “takes a girl,’’ to use 





rebellion itself or as to the make-up 
of its personnel; and the author 
has adhered, rigidly, to the known 
facts. The Allobrogian ambassa- 
dors from Gaul, with whom the 
Lentulus, one of the 


plans; Caesar flirting with the 
rebels but withdrawing in time to 
save his future prestige; and the 
dissolute and debt-ridden young 
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There are passages as sharply in- 
tense as scenes picked out by sud- 





lightning. ‘Catiline’s despair 





when he has lost the consular elec- 
tion and is wandering, half-mad, 
through the slums of Rome. 
“Misery everywhere. Blood on the 
stones. * * * A woman * * * 
whimpering. Catilina had promised 
her food and lied.”’ 

There is the arresting episode— 
true or not, it is magnificent—of 


tile Senate after Cicero’s denuncia- 
tion. There is Catiline before the 
battle stiffening his doomed army. 
“You are men harried from the 
earth by an injustice you are sworn 
to break.” In the end there is 
Catiline dead; “‘but his blood was 
living in the earth.” 

If this is not Catiline, it is at 


Summer Colony 


CANDLES IN THE STORM. By 
Robert 322 pp. New 
York: Hi & Brothers. $2.50. 
LITTELL has drawn the 

the life of a New England 


in the arts—a poet, two painters, a 
esthete and the like; 


part because she was beautiful, 
and in part because she was odd. 
Or odd they thought her for a time: 
at length her gushing, her vanity, 
her neurotic unhappiness, - her 
dreadful shoddiness couldn’t help 
transpiring. But one man she 
nailed down—a weak, ‘attractive 
commercial artist named Jack 
Crawford, who painted her portrait, 
won her love, and agreed to run off 
with her. 

But with the stage set for him to 
desert his family, Fernanda com- 
mitted suicide. The circumstances 
of her death were so: mysterious 
that there was a hint of murder 
about them, and even a possible 
suspect; but the matter finally 
petered out and only Bill Woodruff, 
Mr. Littell’s soundest and most lik- 
able character, was left with a the- 
ory. It is not until the end of the 
book that his theory is disproved 
and he learns the truth. 







Rita, and Jack Crawford’s questing 
young daughter Judith, who fell -in 





love with Bill; 


and for further com- 
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pensation, there was the charming 
New England .countryside. 
One.has no quarrel, at any rate, 
with Mr. Littell’s choice of charac- 
ters. They are probably typical 
ugh, and people like the Craw- 
fords are rather real. But one must 
quarrel with Mr. Littell’s use of his 
people; they fail, in the long run, 
to seem very significant. They ap- 
pear in a book which is something 
more than a light novel and some- 
thing less than a serious one; they 
enact a kind of tragi-comedy which 
demands very delicate handling. 
But the delicacy_is wanting; Mr. 
Littell never gets them to consort 
together quite harmoniously. The 
Cheadiles, the Leveretts, the Nettle- 
tons hover like mosquitos in an at- 
mosphere apprehensive with storm 
clouds; and for scratching at the 
mosquitos we miss the importance 
of the horizon. Furthermore, Mr. 
Littell shows a kind of dull dislike, 
rather than truly satiric amuse- 
ment, toward his insects; he gets no 
fun out of them, and the reader gets 
heartily tired of them. It is not 
till near the end of the book, when 
Fernanda has shot herself and been 
removed from the scene (she, by 
the way, is a very unsuccessfully 
drawn person) that Mr. Littell 
seems to catch hold of his worth- 
while people and to breathe enough 
life into them to make their stories 
seem vital. And then, I think, it is 
too late. We are familiar with these 
People without being interested in 
them; and when at the end they 
suddenly win our attention, it is 
much.-like deciding, on the last day 
of your vacation, that you mis- 
judged the guests at the hotel and 
wish you might know them better. 
It is too bad that Mr. Littell 
floundered throughout this book; 
that he had no better feeling for 
direction and emphasis and tone. 
For he writes with ease and intelli- 
gence and has a certain insight into 
character. But the book as it 
stands has not depth enough to be 
successful in one way nor bril- 
liance enough to be successful in 
another, nor humanity enough to 
be successful in a third. It nev- 
er channels the reader’s emotions 
firmly; it changes its course too 
often, so that even a story of 
community life like Phil Stong’s 
superficial ‘Village Tale” has a 
greater vigor and a greater vivid- 
ness. Mr. Littell at once stopped 
short and went too far. 
Louis KRoONENBERGER. 


Irish Rebels 
THE LAUGHING JOURNEY.. By 
Thomas Lennon. New 


® PP. 
York: The John Day Com- 
pany. 





3 


is an unusual first novel. 








and Rosaleen Fair. The narrator is 
Shane Conor, Erskine's father, who 
had to flee Ireland, leaving his 
sweetheart Hestle Breen with child. 
Dougias Erskine, an elderly Scots- 
man, marries her before the birth 
of her son Shane. . They go to Scot- 
land, where Shane remains until he 
is 30. 

From his foster-father young 
Shane learned the great value of 
laughter, and laughter proved the 
solace of his defeats in a turbulent 


distinguishes men 
from beasts, and * * * he derived 
much satisfaction out of reminding 
himself constantly he was a man 
and not a weasel.” This lusty Scot 
is @ rare character, full of rollick- 


enters the story but constantly 


At the time when Shane is incit- 
ing rebellion in. Ireland he is: ‘‘A 
felly in the thirties * * * and he’s 
big .and. he’s .broad but he -isn’t 
handsome. “His ¢yé is a flash and 
his jaw is a jut * * * his hair is 


red, very red and burning, as if} 


he were so full of combustibility 
the flames have burst out at the 
top.” It is at this time that he 


writhe in the grip of Time, from 
which there is no escape: but 
laugh.” And laugh he does, loudly, 
lustily, but who should say vainly; 
and his laughing journey through 
life makes a fine tale, beautifully 
told, uneven in spots, but a rare 
blend of bitterness and heroic 
idealism that is honest and arrest- 
ing. WHtrrorp CarTsr. 


Palookas All 


THE RED TIGER. By Don Skene. 
by 
by 

Damon Runyon. 196 pp. New 

York: D. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany. $1.50. 

LVA JOHNSTON has recently 
taken public notice in the 
pages of The New Yorker of a 

flagrant item in the credo of sports 
fanciers. It is their fanatic loy- 
alty to the theory that all fights are 
fixed. “Otherwise they couldn’t pos- 





pleasing fancy is given a bolster of 
hilarious evidence in Don Skene’s 
novel. “The Red Tiger’’ provides 
more entertaining revelations about 
America’s booming cauliflower- 
cartels than one could get by at- 
tending a dozen ballyhooed battles 
of the century. 

Until he fell into theslarcenous 
hands of Doc Carey, Merie Gilling- 
water was just a timorous young 
198-pounder who “classed hoop- 
rolling in the same category as 
stunt-flying.”” He “worked in old 
Pop Weazle’s pet store and liked his 
work after he got over his first 
weeks of terror at being surrounded 
by rabbits, canaries and goldfish.’’ 
Doc came upon Merle one day when 
an ancient Portuguese “enfeebled by 
galloping indigestion from a mania 
for candy bars’’ was whaling the 








sibly enjoy them half as much. This 


fied Murder. No form of crooked- 


cal story of the goings-on at the 
plant of Geary & North, electrical 





A Distinguished Novel of Family Life 


DUSK AT THE GROVE. By Sam 
uel Rogers. S12 pp. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. $2.50. 
USK AT. THE GROVE” is the 
first American novel to which 
the Atlantic Prize—awarded in 

1928 to Mazo de la Roche’s ‘‘Jalna,”’ 

and in 1982 to “Peking Picnic’”’ by 

Ann Bridge—has been given. It is 

a mature and able piece of writing, 

which. reflects credit upon the prize 

award. 

This is not to say that “Dusk at 

the Grove” is a great novel. It is 

very far from that, revealing to us 
no new or significant attitudes 
toward life, no. fresh lights and 
shades of human character or con- 
duct. It is not even a surpassingly 
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_ A Dynasty’s End 
THE JEALOUS HOUSE. 
** Mow Terk: Borger 
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News and 
Literary 


LONDON. 

HE most devoted admirer of 

J. J. Bell will scarcely claim 

for him a place among the 
major lights of contemporary 
literature. There is no doubt, how- 
ever, that he has been a conspicu- 


ously successful writer in his par-| fire 


ticular genre, and the story of his 
experiences, as he has now tdlid it 
to a Book Window interviewer, is 
of interest to authors and readers 
alike. Fortune’s wheel first turned 
in his favor when, as a young free- 
lance journalist, he was contribut- 
ing a weekly go-as-you-please col- 
umn to a Glasgow evening paper. 
One week he found himself stuck 
for a subject, and at the last mo- 
ment he wrote a sketch about a 
small Glasgow boy nd his work- 
ing-class parents, giving the lad a 
_mame, ‘Wee. Macgreegor,””. that..he 
had heard shouted by a distracted 
mother on a Clyde excursion steam- 
er ten years previously. The talk 
of the characters was set down in 
the vernacular—a singular thing, 
for Mr. Bell has never had any am- 
bition to write in dialect and has 
always disliked reading dialect, ex- 
cept in verse. The experiment 


seemed to be popular, so, as time}. 


went on, bé wrote more about 
“Macgreegor” in his weekly col- 
umn. ; 

A few years later, on the eve of 
his marriage, Mr. Bell thought it 
might be worth while to collect 
these sketches in a book. No pub- 


lisher, however, would give him as/. 


much as £5 for the lot. He hap- 
pened to mention his project to a 
friend with publishing connections, 
who thought such a book might 
have a chance, and offered to pro- 
duce it if its author would guaran- 
tee £50 in case of loss. Within a 
month or so 20,000 copies had gone, 
and the next year’s sales were ten 
times that number. A score of 
American publishers, says Mr. Bell, 
did him the honor of pirating it, 
for he had never thought of copy- 
righting it abroad. Though it ap- 
‘peared as long ago as 1902, the 
book still sells steadily, and he 
wonders why. 

In Mr. Bell’s opinion, journalism 
‘is an excellent apprenticeship for 
an author and a useful adjunct to 
an author’s work. 

sees 


HE Times Literary Supplement 
has been noticing lately a con- 
siderable variety of American 

books. It thinks Alice Brown is 
not well enough known in England. 
Her ‘‘Jeremy Hamlin’’ must be ac- 
counted .among the important 
books of the day. It is a novel of 


Charles M. Andrews’s ‘‘Our Earli- 
est Colonial Settlements’”’ as a com- 
pact survey of the social and insti- 
tutional foundations of the United 
States which for clarity, learning 
and insight has no modern rival. 
The oldest topics are handled with 
easy mastery that makes them 

fresh fruit. While regarding 


Views of 
London 


to call it a “long short story.” He 
suggests that this is a sign of our 
lack of interest in form. . ... The 
Scotsman notes it as a healthy sign 
of the times that the sustained 
poem of direct statement is spring- 
ing to new life from the phoenix- 
. ees 

HE comparatively young firm of 
Gerald Howe has ventured on 
the innovation of issuing a vol- 
ume which gives the history of each 
of the 125 books it has published, 
together with some account of the 
firm’s ideals and methods. *) . A 
libel action against John 

Powys in respect of statements in 
“A Glastonbury Romance” has been 
settled by withdrawal, apology and 


money. . . . The latest addition to 
thee Sherlock- Holmes 
literature is ‘‘Baker Street Studies” 
(Constable), edited by H. W. Bell. 


payment of a substantial sum of]. . 


Dorothy L. Sayers, Father Ronald 
Knox, Vernon Rendall and Helen 
Simpson are among the contrib- 
utors. Ivor Brown, by the way, 
wonders when our Holmes research. 
parties will adopt Baconian meth- 
ods and hunt for anagrams in the 
sacred text. There are big possibili- 
ties, he suggests, in that. 

C.E. M. Joad has edited a col- 
lection of essays, called ‘‘Mani- 
festo” (Allen), in which eleven 
“progressively minded persons’’ ex- 
pound their political and social 
creed. . . . In “A History of the 
World War” (Faber), Captain Lid- 
dell Hart covers all the essential 
features of the war, from the Brit- 
ish point of view, on land, on the 
sea and in the air... . H. V. Mor- 
ton’s account of his travels in Pal- 
estine will be called “In the Steps 
of the Master’’-and will be issued 
by Rich & Cowan. . .-. John Car- 
ter, joint author of the recent sen- 
sational exposure of literary for- 
geries, has completed a volume on 
“New Paths in Book Collecting.” 
. David Low, the cartoonist, is 
preparing a. ‘‘New Rake’s Prog- 
ress;” for which Rebecca West will 
provide the letterpress. 





Hersert W. Horwi. 








Brixham Harbour. 


From a Dry Point by Job Nixon, R. E. From “Fine Prints of the Y ear: 1933.". (Minton, Balch & Co.) 





Recent Novels by 


Spanish 
PANISH publishers, convinced 
that the people have become 
more pragmatic and that the 
movies, with their superior 
force. of suggestion, supply the taste 
for works of the imagination, are 
issuing more books than formerly 
devoted to philosophy, to social and 
economic questions. Also, in order. 
to continue to hold their spiritual 
reign over the vast South American 
realm, in their desire that the cul- 
ture of Europe shall reach the His- 
panic countries through the lan- 
guage of Spain,-they are issuing 
many translations. Although this 
spells temporary depression for 
Spanish novelists, they are still pro- 
ductive. 

Pio Baroja, the Basque writer, is 
the author of two new works, ‘‘Los 
visionarios,"”” and ‘‘Siluetas romén- 
ticas;"* the “latter “becoming ‘the 
sixty-ninth of his list. ‘‘Los visio- 
narios’’ is mainly concerned with 








LOVE ON THE DOLE. By Walter 
. 347 pp. New York: 
Doubleday, Doran & Co. $2.50. 
OMING hard on the heels of J. 
B. Priestley’s alarming ‘‘Eng- 
lish Journey,” Greenwood’s 
book should be read as a terrible 
commentary on working conditions 
in the English Midlands. It is a 
first novel, regional, ré c, ac- 
curate and intimate. The place an 
industrial outgrowth of Manches- 
ter, ¢he time when recently the 
general unemployment dole gave 
place to the Means Test in spite of 
bitter opposition by labor, the char- 
acters people who drop from a $10 
a week job at the machines (on full 
time) to the dole, and then to 
workhouse relief. It might be 
called a proletarian novel if that 
word -were not a party award 
rather than a literary term. 
Pp G lived 
through experiences such as he 
records. He does not make the mis- 


4 





inventing a theory of capitalist 
persecution. The scene is real be- 
cause he sticks to the few streets 
that he knows and has seen in turn 
bawdy, hilarious, mean, drunken, 
tragic, pathetic—and always human. 
It is extremely well written, though 
still clinging to inappropriate ver- 
biage (we are told to imagine 
Harry, a gamin of 14, asking 
“Couldn't they understand that he’d 











had a surfeit of desks there?”) and 


A Moving Novel of Mean Streets 





ing, but it will soon fade into the 


sion join in a nightly debauch of 
three-penny whisky in a basement;. 
they are horribly diverting, a me- 
mento mori of all the early ro- 


Writers 


the struggle between the great 
landowners of Southern Spain and 
the laborers in the olive orchards 
and vineyards, the rebellion of the 
old-time serfs of the soil against 


Blasco Ibdfiez, but Pio Baroja con- 
tinues_ the story down to the min- 
ute, and also describes the anar- 
chistic conditions during the revo- 
lution that helped to bring about 
the change of political régime. 

After the sweet old principle of 
kicking a man when he is down, 
the characters in ‘‘Los visionarios”’ © 
gossip about Alfonso XIII, his 
Queen, and all members of the 
royal family in unflattering terms. 
One charges that while hosts of 
young Spaniards were giving up. 
their lives in Morocco in the fight 
against thé Moors, Alfonso was on 
a hunting expedition, shooting rab- 
bits, and that, not having a single 
true friend to guide him, he failed 
to keep in touch with the popular 
spirit. At the same time, general 
disappointment is voiced with the. 
prevailing form of government. 

ees 

AROJA, being a Basque, and 

his characters of pessimistic 

turn, sees things darkly. The 
men in power are qualified as 
vacuous, and as climbers, republi- 
cans as well as Socialists and 
anarchists; but it is pointed out 
that -ivy prefers the firm wall of 
the tower, supposedly the monar- 
chy, to the wabbly shed. Never- 
theless the opinion is that not- 
withstanding difficulties Spain will 
manage to get on during a long 
period of mediocrity under the 
guidance of the different parties: 
radicals that are not radicals but 
conservatives; progressives that are 
not progressive; Socialists that are 
not Socialists; 
not agrarians. ‘‘Los ‘visionarios,”’ 
like nearly all the works of Pio 
Baroja, is a series of anecdotes held 
together by a slender suggestion of 
tomance. 

In “Siluetas romanticas” Baroja 
returns to a more familiar field, 
and presents characters that seem 
to be favorites of his—rogues, con- 


aries evoked from his recollection of 
events during the nineteenth cen- 
tury. It is equally as readable, 
equally as much a “‘novel,”” as 
others by this author. According to 
him, the majority of Spaniards 
known to fame, Cortés, Pizarro, 
Cervantes, Zurbaran, Valdés Leal, 
Goya, have been visionaries. Dr. 8. 
Griswold Morley, in his ‘‘History of 
Spanish Literature,’’ states that al- 
though Pio Baroja sees no rose- 
color in life, and never learned to 
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The Eskimos Lead Happy Lives 


There Is Nothing Effete About the People of Hudson Bay, Nor Is 


BSKIMO YEAR. A Naturalist’s 
ventures in the Far North. 
George Miksoh Sutton. 
ed. 821 pp. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $3. 

By R. L. DUFFUS . 
ISE naturalists who go into 
outlying parts of the earth 
these days—and the wiser 
they are the further they 
go—usually dish up their findings in 
two portions. One is for the scien- 
tist, who doesn’t mind long words, 
and one is for the general public, 
which likes adventure and human 
interest. The scientists who read 
Doc. Sutton’s account of his bio- 
logical survey of ‘‘Shugliiak, the 
island that is called Southampton 
on the charts,” will probably. never 
know of the author’s first night in 
an: Eskimo igloo, nor how he froze 
his nose, learned to drive a dog 
team, feasted on raw frozen trout, 
played “Fi Hunnun” with his Es- 
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and religion and philosophy. They 
when to think and when 





For those whose geography books 
contained pictures of impossibly 


cheerful-looking Eskimos building 
impossibly slick-looking igloos Mr. 


There Much Real Barbarism, Either 








and build your igloo. The key block 
at the top is the hardest. Then you 
light a candle inside and ‘‘the im- 
maculate blocks reflect and diffuse 
the candle’s small fire so perfectly 
that you are in an all but shadow- 
less world.” 

The smell of an igioo is “odd” 
and “somewhat unpleasant.” In 
Mr. Sutton’s case it could not ‘‘be 
traced to any single source; it was 
damp clothing, old fish, gasoline, 
dogs, seal oil, fox bait—all these 
and more combined, and it ema- 
nated from everywhere.”” Eskimos, 
like people in sleeping cars, snore. 
The heat of candles, portable stoves 
and human bodies melts the roof 








There is nothing effete about the 
people and way of life on Shugliak 
in any sense of the word, and not 
much that is really barbaric, either. 


had just seen some blue fox tracks. 
Nobody laughed but a little later he 
was shown some really blue tracks, 





When an Alien Wants to Be an American 


THE LAW OF CITIZENSHIP IN 
THE UNITED STATES. By 
% 
Quincy Wright, 221 . Chicago: 
no of Ohtoago Press. 
HIS subject was much in need 
T of a comprehensive and up-to- 
- date presentation, for it is thir- 
ty years since F. Van Dyne pub- 
lished his book on citizenship and 
almost as long since his treatise on 
naturalization appeared. Miss Get- 
tys’s work is the first since these to 
tackle the~-eomplicated question, 
notwithstanding the many impor 
tant changes in the law of citizen- 


. | ship- that have been made in the 


principles and sources of citizen- 


ship, considers citizenship by birth 
naturalization. 





tories and another to the ways by 
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wre the Sesgent: —— 
Gettys finally concludes] it is 
seen that the laws of the 
States relative to the determina- 
tion of citizenship are, in view of 
their process of formulation and 
contemporary prob- 
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may not be able to learn much from 
150 Eskimos on an island in Hud- - 
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A Lively New Outline of the History of Religion 


Mr. Appleton’s Vast and Varied Canvas Proves Man Is a Religious Animal 
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& 
Greek Priestess on a Tripod. 


AN OUTLINE OF RELIGION. By 
EB. R. Appleton. 700 pp. Mus- 
trated. New York: H. C. Kinsey 
& Co. $5. 

By P. W. WILSON 

HUNDRED years ago 
Sir Walter Raleigh consé- 
crated a “‘saucy’’ pen to the 
task of writing a history of 
the world. In 1,300 pages he reached 
the Roman war with Macedon, and 

there the story ended. 

The encyclopedist of the twen- 
tieth century is H. G. Wells. 
He has compressed the universe 

* into 1,100 pages, which have been 
read by millions, Mr. Appleton now 

comes along with a book of 700 

pages and so claims the world not 

for his empire but for his parish. 

Mr. Wells and Mr. Appleton be- 
-long to the same era. Both of them 
are men among men in the street. 
Both watch the traffic. Both are 
what may be called radio-active. 
It is their mission in life to interest 
the many in themeg which the few 
alone have tried to understand. 
Also they survey the same land- 
scape. It is the panorama of the 
past. 

The magnum opus of Mr. Wells 
was impressive.- North, south, east 
and west he scanned the scenery, 
and his work will always be of 
value as a Doomsday Book display- 
ing what a dozen years ago was 
regarded as knowledge. But the 
book, like all books, had its limita- 
tions. 

Mr. Wells usually aligns his tele- 
scope along the horizontal. He 
gazes into few heights. He broods 
over few depths. He is ogcupied 
with observations, at once imme- 
diate and marketable, and inad- 
vertently he mislaid one of the di- 
mensions. 

Mr. Appleton does not attack Mr. 
Wells. He includes the ‘‘Outline of 
History” among books for “‘study.”’ 
But he seeks to restore the lost di- 
mension. He emphasizes the im- 
portance of religion. 

Writing of poetry and art, of 
legend and custom and architec- 
ture, Mr. Well did not ignore the 
faiths. But he described them mere- 
ly as phenomena among other 
phenomena on his schedule of in- 
quiry. Religion was a factor in 
life. But, like slavery and war, it 
was remote from his personal expe- 
rience. It.had to be looked up, ap- 
praised and discounted. 

To Mr. Appleton, belief is the air 
that we breathe. We may call it 
illusion or illumination. But it is 


the atmosphere in which we live 
and move and have our being. Wor- 
ship is not ‘‘a dull business.”’ It is 
‘“‘gun-bathing’”’ and “‘more delight- 
ful’’ than home itself. 

On the high road of history we 
thus see two groups of wayfarers. 





lards, to whom a song is more than 
a syllogism. Amid war and revo- 
lution, frivolity, cynicism and de- 
spair, the glad companions of the 
Appletonian crusade march onward, 


heads erect, minds made up, light 
on their faces, joy in their hearts, 
as they chant their pilgrim’s chorus 
of triumphant happiness. 

Higher criticism? Dates of the 
Book of Daniel? Darwin, Huxley 
and Evolution? In these pages, 
there is no room for the obsolete! 





Let the dead bury their dead... The 
people who matter are the people 
who make a difference—St. Francis 
of Assissi—the Wesleys—Livingstone 
—S8t. Bernard. Paint a madonna— 
compose a hymn of praise—build a 
cathedral—liberate the oppressed— 
and you qualify for the outline of 
religion. 


Hiking gaily across Christendom, 
Mr. Appleton and his band of hope 
are as indifferent to the dignities 


‘Have you ever dug potatoes?”’ we 
are asked at the outset, and as a 
farewell we are offered a grip of 
“hands across the sneeze.’’ It is 
the kind of thing that led Kemal 
to fling the Koran on the floor and 
kick the book into a corner. 

But it would be a mistake to sup- 
pose that the valume can be char- 
acterized by this sort of thing. For 
knowledge of all kinds, Mr. Wells 
himself has no more gargantuan an 
appetite than Mr. Appleton, and the 
festive board is loaded with infor- 
mation, each dish suitably indicated 
on the menu by sub-heads—‘‘Eng- 
land’s Patron Saint’”’—‘‘Uncle Tom's 
Cabin’’—‘Trackarians on Horse- 
back’’"—“‘The Powder Magazine of 
Europe’’—-“‘Passing the Salt in Rus- 
sia’’—‘"The Union of the Godless’’*— 
and so on. 

It is religion projected as a news- 
reel—something of everything and 
nothing for long. The viands are 
served rapidly in five courses: 
“Religion Until the Incarnation,” 
“The Life of Christ,” ‘‘From Pente- 
cost to the Reformation,” ‘‘From 
the Reformation to the Great War” 
and a kind of evangelical postscript 
called “Individual Guidance.’’ We 
are told about Confucius and the 
Crusaders, about Calvin, Chester- 
ton and the coronation stone, about 
Neptune, Nunc Dimittis and the 
Nicene Creed. Also we are left in 
no doubt as to Mr. Appleton’s own 
emotions—how reluctant he has 
been fo write about religious wars 
and how eager that everybody 
should take a ‘‘big view of life.” 

The latter outline, like the earlier, 
is a cooperative enterprise. That 
great exemplar of friendship, Dr. 
Cadman, has written the preface 
and others have helped. Also, there 
are pictures. The English Devon- 
shire is beloved of artists and it is 





as schoolboys returning from camp. 


West Country” who have decorated 
these chapters with a veritable epi- 
demic of woodcuts. 

Some will complain that this is 
taking an unfair advantage of Mr. 
Wells. How interesting he could 
have made his outline if only young 
artists from the West Country had 
supplied kim with Faraday, toying 
with chemical retorts in an Angio- 
Saxon altitude, and with the com- 
plexities of a Russian ikon, and the 
pitiless paganism of a black-ink 
hammer and sickle! 

Mr. Wells wrote for the library. 
He is read in cold print. ‘Mr. Apple- 
ton transfers the discussion to a 
cathedral. The lecture is developed 
into a liturgy. Saints in glory shine 





Moslem Mosque. 


radiantly through the stained glass of 
the soul and language is transcended 
by grand amens on the organ. 

We have thus to ask ourselves 





“young people scattered about the 


how much of the book survives what 


preachers describe as the Monday 
morning feeling? When the music 
has trembled away into silence and 
we hear again the toot of the auto- 
mobile, how far are we able to 
“put the main things first?’’ What 
remains of the beatific vision? 

In his selection of material for his 
miscellany, Mr. Appleton is a law 
unto himself. In his treatment of 
the material he follows his own im- 


| pulses. But we do not think that 


any one, reading this volume as a 
whole, will escape from one con- 
clusion. The legends may be nar- 
rated, not analyzed. The miracles 
may be mentioned, not ‘discussed. 
We may be amazed and even 
amused by quotations that range | 
from Kipling to.Sankey. But the 
‘vast and varied canvas suggects 
that man, despite his innumerable 
idiosyncrasies, is what Homer and 
Shakespeare, Dante and Browning 
believed him to be. Man is a re- 
ligious animal. 











THE RIBE AND FALL OF THE 
CHOCTAW REPUBLIC. By 
0 


⁊ 1540 Hernando De Soto entered 
the Choctaw country in what is 
now Mississippi. He came from 
the East with a body of armed 
men and he was welcomed by Tusca- 
loosa, a fine-looking Choctaw mon- 
arch, ‘‘the suZerain of many terri- 
tories and of a numerous people.” 
De Soto visited his town and de- 
manded carriers and women: Tus- 
caloosa furnished the carriers and 
promised to secure the women at 
Mabila, near the present site of Mo- 
bile, De Soto then ordered canoes; 
the Indians had none, but they 
built cane rafts. And the warriors 
in that vicinity began to gather. 

he was courteously 


the armored white men, but, were 
defeated badly when they started 
The Spanish turned, 








f| and encroached upon the Choctaws 





The Rise and Fall of the 


The gradua] domination by the 
whites changed the old customs 


as upon less powerful and less civ- 
ilized tribes. Bit by bit the sharp- 
ly defined citizenship, autonomous 
government and social institutions 
of the Indian nations were under- 
mined. The separate thread of 
Choctaw history became more and 
more closely interwoven with the 
larger factor of the United States. 
Anglo-American legal practice grad- 
ually intruded itself into Choctaw 
law. Individual ownership began 
to replace the primitive system of 
tribal control of property. Chris- 
tianity spread; no longer were spe- 
cial, long finger-nailed Indians em- 
ployed to strip the flesh ‘from 
corpses at funeral festivals. Witch- 
craft disappeared. Drunkenness in- 
truded. 

The white immigrants desired 
more and more of the Indian lands, 
and the government of the United 





Choctaw Indian Republic 


The new settlement prospered, 
however. The tribal customs were 
altered according to new lines, but 
maintained. A system of govern- 
ment along American republican 
lines was established. 

But during the Civil War the 
Choctaws and other slave-owning 
tribes joined the Confederacy. When 
the war closed they were compelled 





The Choctaws were not able to 
withstand the pressure of the ad- 
vance. Mineral wealth and rail- 
roads established extra incentives 
to white invasion. #The Choctaw’ 
government finally ‘submitted to 
United States jurisdiction, and from . 
1898-1908 the fact was accomplished. 
The resolution of dependence closed 
with the following declaration: 

We (The Civilized Tribes) rep- 
resent 65,000 of sober, industrious, 
and earing 


Divine Providence, and we a) 
oe ee ee aera : 


tiny and 
tional life and history we have 
earned a decent and honorable 


Miss Debo, has presented a very 


“on the banks of. Red River ‘tis 
seldom . if ever their flickering 
campfires burn.” * 

: “Cc, L. Sunzemrcmr. 
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The Smaller Houses 
Of Early Maryland 


An Unusual Contribution to Our Knowledge of 
Colonial A rchitecture in America 


EARLY MANOR AND PLANTA- 
TION HOUSES OF MARY- 
LAND. An Architectural and 
Historical Compendium, 1634 
1800. With 320 Photographs and 
145 Plans, Details and Sketches. 
By Henry Chandlee Forman, A. 
i. A. Introduction by Leicester 
B. Holland, F. A. I. A., Chief of 
the Division of Fine Arts, Li- 
brary of Congress. Haston, Md. ; 
Haverford, Pa.: Privately Print- 
ed for the Author. 

By H. I. BROCK 


R. .FORMAN’S book is a 

valuable and important 

contribution to the collec- 

tion of source data about 
Colonial American architecture 
which has been steadily growing 
during the last decade, especially 
after a hundred years of neglect so 
complete that the true character of 
the building of that period had been 
utterly confused in the popular 
imagination, and the picture substi- 
tuted of the type now usually iden- 
tified as ‘‘Early Republican.” In 
romances and common parlance 
what was called “Colonial” was 
the mansion with the portico which 
Thomas Jefferson did so much 
toward making the ideal of an 
American gentleman’s seat in the 
country and even the prosperous 
citizen’s town residence—the type 
of which the White House is a pre- 
eminent example. We have known 
better than that dt least ever since 
Fiske Kimball published his book 
covering both phases of the subject 
in 1922. But the vulgar error has 
persisted in a great many quarters 
and is still not quite extinct. 

Since that time a.great deal has 
been done to familiarize a growing 
body of the curious with the Geor- 
gian house of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, which represents the period 
of highest Colonial development in 
the fifty years preceding the War 
of American Independence and laps 
over into the twenty-five years fol- 
lowing—the sort of thing of which 
Westover of the Byrds is perhaps 
the most pictured sample. Not a 
little has been done, too, for the 
seventeenth-century type, with ob- 
vious traces of medieval origin pre- 
served in certain old wooden houses 
in New Engiand. But almost noth- 
ing has been done about houses con- 
temporary with these in the more 
southern regions, where wooden 
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houses of that vintage have’ suf- 
fered severely from the ravages of 
termites and largely perished. In- 
deed, it is only within the last three 
years that the existence of a whole 
group of seventeenth-century-type 
brick houses has been rediscovered 
in Virginia, and only within the last 
year that some of the best of them 
have been adequately photographed, 
so that what they really look like 
and how convincingly they belong 
to their period can be evidenced to 
any but the very few who have 
managed to reach and view them 
where they stand in remote regions, 
down unfrequented back roads. 
Not yet has this Virginia group 
been presented in book form, so 
that Mr. Forman has got ahead of 
Maryland's elder sister in giving 
published shape to his collection of 
photographs and drawings of a 
great number of lesser plantation 
and other houses, many of them 
dating from .the latter half of the 
seventeenth century and some of 
them relics of the very first decade 
of Lord Baltimore's proprietary 
colony, which is this very year céle- 
brating the tercentenary of its 
foundation. Very wisely the author 
has not attempted to include in the 
“compendium” (as he calis it) the 





big Maryland houses, mostly -be- 
longing to the late eighteenth cen- 
tury, which have been so much pic- 
tured and written about since the 
rounding up'of American architec- 
tural material became a fashion— 
and naturally enough one which 
tended to magnify the past by ex- 
ploiting the ‘‘great houses’’—the 
manors of the magnates and the 








Otwell, Built About 1670, on the ‘Tred Avon River, Eastern Shore. 


dignified and stately town houses 
of Annapolis. Except for a few, 
embraced in the survey for special 
reasons of architectural or histori- 
cal nature, the houses shown in 
this volume are modest plantation 
dwellings. Some of them are dis- 
tinguished in spite of being small. 
Some are homely in spite of being 
bigger, if still not quite on the man- 





The Immutable English Character Types 


THE NATIONAL CHARACTER. 
By Arthur Bryant. 155 pp. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
$2. ; 


HE chapters in this book were 

originally talks delivered on the 

air last Fall for the British 
Broadcasting Corporation by the 
distinguished author of studies of 
Charlies II, Macaulay and Samuel 
Pepys, who has arranged them for 
book form in response to the re- 
quests of many patrons. The sar- 
donic will enjoy imagining what 
would be the reaction of the devo- 
tees of Amos ’n’ Andy if the once 
faithful radio should suddenly be- 
gin pouring forth in cultivated tones 
such lectures as these, and what 
would happen to the broadcasting 
station that should venture so hard- 
ily. Mr. Bryant has such intimate 
first-hand acquaintance not only 





with British character but also with 
British history and literature that 
he is perfectly at home with his 
subject and ranges back and forth 
through the centuries and up and 
down and across England with lit- 
erary ease and , with very 
great skill in management of 
his material and with a style that 
is none the less brilliant because it 
is addressed so directly to a vast 
army of listeners. Viewed from 
the standpoint of literary skill, his 
book is ‘something of an achieve- 
ment in the success with which it 
blends its brilliant quality and its 
scholarly background with the sim- 
plicity, everydayness and direct- 
ness of an intimate talk between 

Mr. Bryant begins his lectures by 
making an inquiry into the funda- 
mental features of the English char- 












The Folly Has Typical St. Mary's County Chimneys With Pent Between. This Riis Has Two Rooms on Either Side 
of a Central Hall. The Porches Were Added and the Roof Raised in Late Eighteenth-Century Times. © 





acter and a brief survey of the Eng- 
lish racial and cultural heritage. 
Then, as the best way of illustrat- 
ing and explaining the national 
character, he takes up in turn seven 
traditional types of English peoples 
—six men and one woman—choosing 
those that have been features of 
the country for centuries, that are 
to be found cropping up in ali Eng- 
lish history and literature and are 
still factors of English life. These 
are the country gentleman or squire, 
the parson, the yeoman farmer, the 
craftsman, the merchant, the ad- 
venturer and the housewife. Each 
one of these he analyzes, describes, 
seeks out in history and literature 
to find what he was like and what 
was his status ‘in other days, quotes 
accounts of him, inquires concern- 
ing his present-day conditions and 
discusses his significance for the 
nation’s future. The author does 
not hesitate to speak plainly and 
cogently about it if he thinks those 


wisdom, its patience, its courage, 
its incorrigible good humor. 





sirable in the present crisis and be- 
cause he has made a study of Eng- 


because of its interest, its brilliance 
and its cleverness. 








sion scale. For, though Maryland, 
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STRONG MAN RULES 
AN INTERPRETATION OF GERMANY TODAY 
By George N. Shuster. “Mr. 
Shuster makes what has happened 
much morecomprehensible than other 
= have done...he can convey 
his interpretation — 
Americans can under- 

roc § Sane, valuable, illuminated by 


Club Selection.) 


$2.00 





GIRL 
By Robert W. Chambers. A 
modern love story de- 
picting the meteoric rise of 
girl from poverty to wealth and 





NIGHT SHIFT 
By Richard Blaker. An absorbing 
setting—a public 


READINGS FROM 
CARDINAL O'CONNELL 


Edited by the Rev. Hugh Francis 
Blunt. An anthology of some cighty 
selections from the ten published 
volumes of —— sessegy wage are 
by His Eminence, gp we cee | 
Cardinal O’Conneil, — 
Boston. 
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e *Superb 
the. average travel book seem 
like very tame fare indeed."— 
The Boston Herald. 

© “A Fascinating oe Ad- 
venture, Di a Hair- 
breadth — — New 
York Times. 











FORTHCOMING 
BOOKS 


FICTION. 


“THe Footscap Ross.’"’ Joseph 
Hergesheimer. (Knopf.) Oc- 
tober. 


“CHarr Berore THE WIND.” 
Stgurd Christiansen. (Live- 
right.) October. 


“Tus Sars Bripce.” - 


Parkinson Keyes. (Julian 
Messner.) October. ‘ 
“THe Enp oF a CHILDHOOD.” 


“Preate Waencu.” Frank Shay. 
(Ives Washburn.) October. 
“Tus Crowpsp Huu.” LeRoy 

MacLeod. — d Hitch- 
cock.) October. 

NON-FICTION. 

“Tue Sreconp Wor 


Johannes Steel. 
Friede.) September. 
“Crry Eprror.” Stanley Walker. 
(Stokes.) October. 
“GuneraL Grorce Bainton Mo- 
CLELLAN.” Wiliam Starr 
(Appleton-Century.) 


War.” 
(Covici, 


Myers. 
October. 

“Saca or Saints.” Sigrid Undset. 
(Longmans, Green.) October. 

“Don JOHN oF Ausrata.“ Mar- 
garet Yeo. (Sheed 4 Ward.) 
October. 

“Dramonp Juma: THe Lire AND 
Toses or James BUCHANAN 
Brapr.” Parker Morell. 
(Bimon & Schuster.) October. 











HE first publication of David 


fices are in the RKO Building, 
Rockefeller Center, New York 
City, will be ‘‘This Is New York, 
edited by Gilbert Seldes. This is 
a book of photographs by Anton 
Bruehl, Margaret Bourke - White, 
Remie Lohse, Drix Duryea, Steiner, 
Bernice Abbott, Walker Evans, 
Gottscho, Thomas Rotan and others. 
Leigh Irwin is photographic editor 
and responsible for the production 
of the book. The introduction and 


2 descriptive captions are by Mr. Sel- 


des. The firm of David Kemp in- 
tends to devote itself to the publi- 
cation of high-grade popular books 
on a variety of subjects. Further 
announcements will be made later 
in the Fall. 


Magdalen King-Hall, who achieved 
fame as the anonymous author of 
“The Diary of a Young Lady of 
Fashion,” appears on the Septem- 
ber list of the Appleton-Century 
Company with a novel called ‘‘Gay 
Crusader.”” As the -title indicates, 
the crusaders who appear in this 
book find time, when they are not 
engaged in battle with the Saracens, 
to be human and gay and perhaps 
a bit frivolous. 


John M. Henry, Council Bluffs, 
Towa, is gathering material for a 
book to be entitled ‘“‘The 1934 Wit 
of the American Press’’—the light- 
hearted sayings of our newspaper 
editors during this year of depres- 
sion. He will be grateful for any 
material along that line. 


In the Hist of ‘Forthcoming 
Books” printed at the head of this 
column on July 29, the name of 
Martin D. Stevers was given as the 
author of ‘“‘Sea Lanes: Man’s Con- 
quest of the Oceans.”” G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, who will publish this 
book in September, inform us that 
Mr. Stevers is not the sole author 
but is doing the book jointly with 
Captain Jonas Pendlebury. 


“The Hasidic Anthology,”’ a vol- 
ume of more than 800 pages, pre- 
senting the masterpieces of Hasidic 
literature, representative of one of 
the great folk-religions of modern 
times, is announced for publication 
on Aug. 27 by Charies Scribner’s 
Sons. It is the work of Rabbi Louis 
I. Newman, author of “Jewish In- 
fluence on Christian Reform Move- 
ments,”’ in collaboration with Sam- 
uel Spitz, and it has been hailed by 
Dr. John Haynes Holmes and Rabbi 














\Stephen S. Wise as a monumental 


contribution to the wisdom litera- 











ture of our day. The anthology 


Kemp, publisher, whose ot- 


,»|to have had an extensive corre- 






Books and Authors 


contains the tales and teachings, 
parables, folk-stories, aphorisms, 
fables, epigrams, anecdotes, max- 
ims, proverbs and exegetical inter- 
pretations of the Hasidic maSters 
and disciples. The volume contains 
also an introduction on the history, 
literature and doctrines of the 
Hasidim. 


The University of Pennsylvania 
Press has completed arrangements 
to act as publishers for the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society, the oldest 
learned society in America, estab- 
lished in 1727 by Benjamin Frank- 
lin. The press will also issue 
the publications of the American 
Schools for Oriental Research in 
the future. 


Ursula Parrott has sailed for Rus- 
sia and China to gather material 
for a series of magazine articles. 
Her departure has made it neces- 
sary for 
to delay the publishing of her new 
book, “Echo of a Drum,” until 
January, 1935. . 


Edgar Rice Burroughs will pub- 
lish on Sept. 1 his fortieth book, 

“Tarzan and the Lion Man.” All 
of Mr. Burroughs’s books are in 
print, which means that all are still 
being sold. 


Harold H. Hutcheson, 1,914 Hah- 
over Avenue, Richmond, Va., is 
engaged in a study of Tench Coxe 
(1755-1824), a Philadelphian who 
‘was an early and persistent advo- 
cate of manufactures in this coun- 
try. In this capacity, as well as 
through official government posi- 
tions which he held, Coxe is known 











spondence with the foremost public 
men of his time. Mr. Hutcheson 
will be glad to hear from any one 
who knows of the existence of any 
letters or other manuscripts of or 
pertaining to Coxe. 

Shortly after the war Captain 
Charlies D. Woodyatt of the British 
Army was assigned to a lonely out- 
post in the West African bush 
country, where he remained for sev- 
eral years. Around his strange ex- 
periences in this remote country he 
has built a novel entitled ‘‘Satan’s 
Playground,”’. which Dodd, Mead 
& Co. will publish early this Fall. 


- Louis Grudin, poet and philosopher, 
author of “A Primer of Aesthet- 
les.“ “‘Mr. Eliot Among the Night- 
ingales’’ and other works, has writ- 
ten a 10,000-word preface for his 
own book of poems, which will be 
published by Covici, Friede on Sept. 
15 under the title of “A Tearless 
Glass."’ In this preface, which Mr. 
Grudin claims is the first written 
by a poet about his own works 
since Dada, there is set forth, 
among other things, a new theory 
of poetry. 


Simon & Schuster have concluded 
negotiations for the publication of 
the memoirs of Henri Charpentier, 
famed chef of Lynbrook, L. I., and 
Radio City renown. The book has 
been tentatively titled “Life 4 la 
Henri’ and will represent the joint 
efforts of Henri and Boyden 
Sparkes. It will not be a mere 
book of recipes, although many of 
Henri’s famous ones will be in- 
cluded. Henri, by the way, is the 
inventor of ‘“‘Crepes Suzette.” 


Doubleday, Doran & Co. have 
just signed a contract for a first 
novel by Robert Ullin. This is said 
to be the pen name of a person well 
known .in New York’s literary 
world and closely connected with a | 
prominent author. 
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Compared by 

aalela=Moloh Aclaldcm as) lelas 

to the work of more cel- 
ebroted 
American 
writers 

than any 

oh dali amarok Act 

publishec 

by this firm 

in the last 


decade 





“Appointment in Samarra is too good to be true. 
Ever since I finished it I’ve gone around knocking 
on wood . . . There will be talk of Hemingway and 
Cozzens in relation to this book. But what of all 
these resemblances? O’Hara exists in his own — 
right now.” — William Soskin $2.50 


HARCOURT, BRACE & COMPANY 
383 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 





















































By the author of GOD'S GOLD: 
JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER AND HIS TIMES 


JOHN T. FLYNN’S 


SECURITY 
SPECULATION 


ITS ECONOMIC EFFECTS 





The first TABLE OF CONTENTS 
PART I. THE MARKET PLACE 
Sool Security Speculation—What Is It? 
ic and —— oo of —— 
tho h How Speculation Is Carried On 
Tomy PART Il. ECONOMIC FUNCTIONS OF 
. SPECULATI 
going The Capital Market 
rim railroads, financi d 
inancing industries 
volume on — the steel industry, the automobile industry. 
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the subject Making « Ma ing 
anipulatio 

done in Short Selling 

—— os and Floor Traders 
America — 

PART IIL. REMEDIES 

Experiments in R 
$3.00 The Seomsitie and Exebenge Act of 1934 

















dead, clad only in opera cloak. It | 
will be published in October by | 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. 


Rebecca West's new book of| 
stories has been received in manu- 
script by Doubleday, Doran & Co. 








The title of the collection will * 
“The Harsh Voice.” 

















“Gathered in one 939-page 
book are the richest 
stuffs of the tens of 
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—— — CARL VAN DORE 
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Miscellaneous Brief Reviews 


to “‘trace the relation of conduct|in controlling others, and in other 
to psychological law.’ This rela-|matters of importance in the in- 
tion he reduces to the workings of |dividual life. Each chapter is 
a single principle, upon -which, hejlargely filled with concrete in- 
| says,. psychology today is based,|stances which illustrate both the 
tne principle of partial identity.” | general thesis and the — 
This principle; which has to do/that 

In 


. 

HORSE NONSENSE. By the Aw 
thors and the Artist of ‘1066 
and All That,” Consisting of Pic- 
tures by John Reynolds (Vice 
Master Bloomsbury Drug- 


Ww. C: Sellar (Ex-Secret Member 
Berwickshire F. H.). .184 pp. 
New York: William Morrow € 
Co.. $1.50. 


HESE three merrie men will be 
remembered by the absurdi- 
ties and impish fun with which 
they danced all around and 
over and under the facts of history 
concerning England, her rather 
widely celebrated heroes, and their 
doughty deeds. When they got 
through with the tale it was no long- 
er recognizable as anything that had 
ever happened anywhere. But it was 
very amusing and it inspired'‘many a 
good laugh. In something of the 
same way they deal here with the 
horse, founding their treatment, 
they point out, on ‘‘hysterical fact,’’ 
so that when you have finished the 
book you have acquired an amount 
of gleefully perverted information 
impossible to have discovered else- 
where and have chuckled and 
smiled and laughed your way 
through all its pages. 
Authors and artist are here work- 
ing together in a conspiracy to 
lampoon the English horsy set 
and they do not care in the least 
how hard they hit or how close to 
the mark come their deriding car- 
toons. Their first chapter tells you 
about ‘“‘hippocracy, or the impor- 
tance of being horse-conscious,”” a 
caption that strikes the keynote of 
all their fun. They go on to ex- 
plain, with nonsensical derange- 
ments of ideas and words, how to 
acquire a-mastery of the art of 
horsemanship, which, they con- 
clude, consists in knowing how to 
talk about the horse. Thus they 
kindly proceed to teach you, with 
text and diagrams that tell you 
bout his ‘‘umps and hithers and 
blithers and withers and trotters,” 
how to Buy the animal, ride it, 
hunt on it, punt on it, dress it, feed 
it, and so on, finally rising to less 
material levels in a gleeful chapter, 
even more nonsensical in its ‘“‘hys- 
terical facts’’ then the previous 
chapters, on the horse in history 
and literature. 


Practical Psychology 


HUMAN NATURE. A Guide to Its 
Understanding. By Judson. Rea 
Butler. 174 pp. New York: 
Greenberg, Publisher. $2. 
is encouraging and refreshing 
to find a professor of psychol- 
ogy—Mr. Butler is a member of 
the faculty of Boston University— 
realizing how useless and even, 
sometimes, how harmful for the 
general run of readers are too 
many of the books on psychology 
that are put before the public. 
“Books,” he says, ‘‘which deal 
with neutral physiology, current 
schools of psychology, dynamic and 
static concepts of the mind, analyt- 
ical and gestalt treatments of con- 


sciousness are necessary and use-| 


ful—but not as yet to any one save 
a philosopher or a professional 
psychologist.” x 
Of his own little book he adds 
that it ‘“‘has about the same relation 
to academic texts on psychology 
that a life preserver bears to a 
study’ of respiration and metabo- 
lism.” The reader who wants some- 
thing practical from psychology, 
something that he can apply to his 
own life, his own personality and 
his own problems, will find: that 
Mr. Butler describes his book with 
truth, in both its aim and its 
achievement. ~ He deplores, as do 


the situation, the pouring out upon 
the general public, to its confusion, 
of “sensational theories and doc- 
trines dealing with morbid phe- 
nomena,” which he believes are 
“largely unsound.”’ 

In this book he endeavors merely 


with the association of ideas, he 


defines as being the law by which/ the Freudian use of psychoanalysis 


“any part of a situation which 


for 
causes a definite act may later call | tuses 
forth the same response either in/ but thinks that the truth probably 
whole or in part.” Hes 
Applying this principle in practi-|Freud’s enthusiastic followers and 
cal ways, the author shows how it/his critics who take an extreme 
may be used in forming and con-| position. The advantage of psy- 
trolling habits, in changing good/choanalysis over other methods of 


EF 


effectiveness is. limited to those 
that are not organic. 

Many people, parents, especially, 
for the practical help it would offer 
in the management of children, 
should find Mr. Butler’s book full 
of useful suggestions and explana- 
tions. - 


The Best of Dickens 


THE. GREATEST PAGES OF 
CHARLES DICKENS. A bdio- 
graphical reader and a chrono- 
logical selection from the works 
of neue, with a com: 
on eand art. By Stephen 
Leacock. Tlustrated. 233 pp. 
Gar ‘den City, 4 
Doran & Co. $2.50. 

ten chapters, each one prefaced 

by a short account of what 
Dickens was doing and what his 
environment was when he wrote 


habits for bad, in the integration of 
desires, aims and habits in order 
to secure adjustment and harmony 
in one’s life, in the understanding 
and use of the power of suggestion, 








the book from which the extract 
was taken, Mr. Leacock endeavors 
to give a conception of his place in 
English literature. The aim of the 









at Poplar Waik,’”’ and continue 
with ‘“‘Mr. Samuel Weller at the 
White Hart Inn,” “The Death of 
Little Nell,” “American Notes from 
Boston to New Eden,” “A Christ- 


( Continued on Page 17) 








ENGLAND'S 
on-Fiction Best Seller 





J. B. 
Priestley's 


ENGLISH 
JOURNEY 


Front page reviews in N. Y. Times and 
N. Y. Herald Tribune Book Sections 
lead the American press in praise of this 


ant oer. Tie. see 


thoughtful and 

courageous book that 
Mr. Priestley has written. He has looked 
at England.and found something 


than fiction and more compel- 


stranger 
ling.” —N. Y. Times. Titus. $3.00 


AMERICA’S 
Fiction Best Seller 


Caroline 
Miller's 


LAMB IN 


HIS BOSOM 


Selected by the Pulitzer Prize Com- 
mittee as: “The best novel published 
during the year by an American 


ENGLAND'S 
Fiction Best Seller 


Rose 


Macaulay's 


GOING 
ABROAD 








to sum up results of researches and 


“Best in America” 


LOVE 
SONG 


Rupert Hughes 


“Without doubt, ‘Love Sorig’ ie 
best novel Rupert Hughes has yet 
given us, and it has an excellent 
claim to the further distinction of 


being the best musical hovel so far 
produced in America.”— WN. Y. 
Times. $2.50 








By Clarence Budington Kelland 
First Gold and Hard Money; now 
this new novel of the Van Horn dynasty 
and of social and firiancial New York 
from Ward McAllister to 1914. $2.50 


ROME FOR SALE 
By Jack Lindsay 


ee ein the facntans dove 
of Catiline. “Full blooded, pagan, bit- 


America. Illustrated $2.50 





CAROLINE MILLER. and MARC 
CONNELLY urge you to read it. 
SIDNEY HOWARD says: “I wish I © 
were capable of knowing charac- - 
ters as deeply and entertainingly.” — 


$2.50 





HARPER & BROTHERS - 49 EAST 33rd STREET - 


NEW YORE 
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Lays the Ghost of 
Malthus . . . rs, ok 


instead of the menace of over- 
population, there is now a real 
danger of under-population. It 

resents the most recent contri- 

utions to the study of population 
— to show how we are now 

ced with the prospect of dimin- 
ae population of the western 
wor! 


The TWILIGHT of 
PARE HOOD 


The Menace of 
Under-Population 


By 
ENID CHARLES 
M. D. 






























$2.50 





Alvin Johnson intro- 
duces this book... 


which for the first 
time presents to 
the layman the dis- 
covery of the new 
maximum produc- 
tivity of the-land, 
proving the ab- 
surdity of trying to 
reduce production 
merely by reducing acreage. 


RESHAPING 
AGRICULTURE 


By O. W. WILLCOX $2.00 


EDITH SITWELL 


The heritage of English poetry 
from, Milton down tothe moderns. 
Each volume is introduced by a 
delightful, intimate essay in which 
Edith Sitwell makes clear the 
reasons for her selections. 


The PLEASURES 
of POETRY 


Vol. |. Milton and the Augustan Age 

Vol. U. The Romantic Revival 

Vol. lll. The Victorian Age 
Each $2.00 








t $6.00 









Assy Maye selves new Cape Cod crime 
SANDBAR SINISTER 
By Phoebe Atwood Taylor. $2 
W.W. NORTON & CO 

New Yor 


70 Fifth Ave 
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MACAULAY e381 Fourth Ave.®N. Y. 








By ISAAC ANDERSON 
Srmvistser INN. By J. Jefferson 
Farjeon. 276 pp. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $2. 


VERCONFIDENCE in his 

ability to manage a boat 

leads Robert Graham to in- 

vite Julia Maitland for a sail. 
Bill Dunster is invited also, not be- 
cause Robert wants him particular- 
ly, but because Bill is never far 
from Julia’s side. A sudden storm 
blows the boat across the English 
Channel to the coast of Brittany, 
the boat is wrecked and the three 
young persons are washed ashore. 
They make their way to the only 
inn within miles of the place and 
find themselves most unwelcome 
guests. The story is told in the 
first person by Julia, and it is a 
tale of mystery and horror, re- 
lieved at frequent intervals by 
flashes of humor. 

It is evident that there is some 
mystery about this inn, but all ef- 
forts to discover what it is are 
balked -by the vigilance of the inn- 
keeper and an ugly-looking indi- 
vidual whose name is Legros, but 
whom Bill dubs the Croquet Hoop 
because of his bowlegs. Robert 
goes out to look for other lodgings 
and does not return, and Julia and 
Bill find themselves virtually pris- 
oners. Each of the three makes 
some contribution to the solution 
of the mystery, but it is not until 
all three are together again, after 
some very exciting experiences, 
that the entire truth becomes 
known. Good character drawing 
and Mr. Farjeon’s genuine gift of 
story-telling make this novel one 
that should not be missed by any 
one who likes mystery tales that 
are not written by formula. 





A Storm Is Ristnc. By George 
Dyer. 316 pp. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. $2. 

The theme of this disturbingly 

realistic novel is an attempt to es- 

tablish in the United States.a dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat accord- 
ing to a plan devised by a fanatical 

Communist who is as ruthless as 

ever Lenin or Trotsky or Stalin 

thought of being, and who comes 
perilously near to making a success 
of it. The opening chapter of the 
story gives no hint of what is to 
follow. The scene is in Bucks Coun- 
ty, Pa., at and near the farm of 

Edmund Demasater, a rich young 

man whose hobby is the breeding 

of fine horses. 


from his pasture and met with an 
accident which makes it necessary 
for his owner to kill the animal. 
From that small circumstance arise 
the events that lead to the discov- 
ery and defeat of Bernard Wolff's 
elaborate plan for the overthrow 
of the existing government. 

The story is all the more convinc- 
ing because the author pictures his 
arch-plotter not as a black-hearted 
scoundrel seeking power for him- 
self but as a sincere énemy of the 
capitalistic system who actually 
believes that generations to come 
will have reason to thank him for 
what he does. The man is mad, to 
be sure, but madmen have led suc- 
cessful revolutions before now. Be- 
sides being a thrilling story of mys- 


Rising” is a book which points out 
in no uncertain manner some of 
the danger spots in our civilization. 


—— — 


Tus Exsonr Box. By J. 8. —— 
287 pp. New York: Alfred A 
Knopf. $2. 





New Mystery Stories 


The mystery with which this story 
deals has to do with something 
quite different, the disappearance 
of an ebony box, said to contain a 
fortune in negotiable securities and 
jewels. The box and its contents 
kad been promised by Sir John to 
Mrs. Cranage, a very dear friend, 
te say the least, After Sir John’s 
death the box cannot be found, and 
Mrs, Cranage asks Camberwell to 
hélp her to regain possession of it. 
And so, despite his resolution to 
live the quiet life, Camberwell finds 
himself 4 detective once more and 
in alliance with his old partner, 
Chaney. There is nothing sensa- 
tional about the methods of these 
two, but there can be no question 
as to their competence. In the 
course of their investigations in the 
matter of the ebony box they un- 
cover a murder and recover most of 
the stolen securities and jewels. 
The best detective work in this 
story is done by Chippendale, for- 
merly assistant to Camberwell and 
Chaney and now a member of the 
firm. 


Tue New Creme Cius Gotpsn Boox 
Desrecrivs 





or Best Srorrss. * 
pp. New York: Doubleday, Do 
ran & Co. . 


Three full-length detective — 
two short stories and four articles 
on crime and detection make up 
this bargain-day volume. The nov- 
els are “Murder in Trinidad,’’ by 
John W. Vandercook; ‘“‘The Red 
Castle Mystery,”” by H. C. Bailey, 





ders,” by Van Wyck Mason. The 
two short stories, ‘“The Refugees”’ 
and “A Passage to Benares,” are 
both from T. 8S. Stribling’s ‘‘Clues 
of the Caribbees.’’ Two of the ar- 
ticles, ‘‘A Philosophy of Murder” 
and “Murder as a Spectacle,” are 
from Captain Arthur A. Carey's 
“Memoirs of a Murder Man,” and 
the other two, “How a Detective 
Works” and “Six Points of a De 
tective’s Art,” are from A. F. Neil’s 
“Manhunters of Scotland Yard.” 
Since all of these books have pre- 
viously been reviewed, nothing re- 
mains to be said except that they 
are here included in a volume that 
sells for'the usual price of one de- 
tective novel. What more can one 
reasonably ask? 


Tue Secret or TANGLES. By Leon- 
ard R. Gribble. 288 pp. Phil- 
adelphia: J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. $2. v 

Acting on orders from Inspector 

Anthony Slade of Scotland Yard, a 

Flying Squad car pursues a ma- 

roon-colored saloon car to a lonely 

country estate called Tangles and 
arrives just in time to find the 
owner dead. Or perhaps he wasn’t 

the owner. There seems to be a 

question about that. Anyhow, the 

man has been murdered, and the 
girl who was driving the maroon 





-car seems to know something about 


it. There has been another mur 
der that same evening in London 
at a point whence the maroon car 
seems to have come. However, 


same number turns up, so it is 
possible that there is some mistake. 
So many persons are involved in 


— chants Ieuan shies whty 1 
turn. But when he does make 4 
discovery, or a shrewd guess, he 
se lpg 2 — 

tion along to the detectives who are 
working with him. That would 
save a lot of bother, but the trouble 
is that the reader would have to be 
informed at the same time, and the 


reader, if he is at all shrewd, will 
have guessed the truth long before 
it dawns upon Slade. “The Secret 
of Tangles’ is a complicated yarn, 


* | but the complications are not very 
handled. 


cleverly 


The price of Frances Noyes 
Hart’s novel, “The Crooked Lane,” 
is $2.50, not $2,.as was stated in the 











and “The Shanghai Bund Mur-|. 








New Scribner Rooks 
End of 
The Chapter 


the last trilogy by 
John 
Galsworthy 


This 800-page volume contains the three full- 
length —— Maid in Waiting,” Foverins 
begets onl and ‘*One More Al Eng (which is 
in s given its i pp lish title, 
“Over the River’’). - ‘‘ of the Chapter” 
presents in its entirety the story of y 
Cherrell, most charming of all Galsworthy 


heroines and offers an unsurpassed picture of 
changing social life-and conditions in England 
of today. $3.00 


ÿ 


Read—and praised— Everywhere 


So Red The Rose 
so 
Stark Young 


y realized novel of the Deep 
been wri 

Ellen Glasgow in The New York Herald Tribune 

“A novel which no American who 


— who wishes to know his 
country’s past can to let go 
J. Donald 





————— ey ne 
South in the Civil War has 


unread.” 
Adams in The New York Times 


Seventh Big Printing $2.50 


The Monkey’s Tail 
by Rebecca Scarlett 


A girl's fearless quest for happiness in a ‘man-made 
world,”’ rich in incident, glowing with emotion and a 
revelation of feminine character that is continuously 
engrossing. $2.50 


The Passing * Chapter 


by Shane — 
the author’ 
An women. and snd event tn E oF gpore — opinions on 


A 

. °* ye 
The Hasidic Anthology 
Tales and Teachings of the Hasidim 
Translated, selected, compiled, and arranged by 
Dr. Louis I. Newman ~ 
of Congregation Rodeph Sholom, New York City 
A literature of beauty and wisdom is for the first 
time made available to readers in this collection 
of the parables, folk tales, fables, ae S etc., of the 
— of the Hasidic movement among East-European 
800 pains with bibliographies and indices 


at all bookstores 


Charles Scribner's Sons, New ork 


$5.00 
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( Continued from Page 8 ) 


concealed grenades, guns, bayonets, 
pistols, and to surround herself with 
bottles of medicine at the first sign 
of boarding for inspection by offi- 
cers from enemy vessels. 
On the afternoon of the last day 
of May the following Spring, the 
Stella Maris lay off the northwest 
coast of Denmark, within sound of | yme 
the cannonading of the naval battle | this 
of Jutiand, which Elsa heard while 
cowering in her berth. The descrip- 
tion of the battle in the rich, sono- 
rous Spanish. is impressive. Hours 
afterward a man was rescued from 
the water and lifted aboard the 
achooner. He proved to be the sole 
survivor of the Invincible, one of 
the men of the English battle cruiser 
that went down in the terrible con- 
test. He is turned over to the care 
of Elsa, and the inevitable happens. 
Thrilling encounters develop on 
the Stella Maris, there is abundant 
action, and finally it is considered 
safer to put the lovers off the boat. 
They are landed at Tenerife, the 
largest of the Canary Islands. Al- 
though English and German, they 
are determined to forget every- 
thing except their love for each 
other, in the last analysis the only 
thing invincible. 
eee 
ON MIGUEL DE UNAMUNO 
(whom Dr. Morley qualifies 
as an eclectic literary philoso- 
pher), in. his novelette ‘“‘San Manuel. 
Bueno Martir,”” bases the story on 
‘the doubt of a future life, a ques- 
tion that causes him much mental 
suffering. In his characteristic 
limpid and vigorous Spanish, he 
tells the touching story of a vil- 
lage priest who never failed to 
teach his humble followers to 
dream, to be content with their 





Recent Spanish Novels 





lot, to pray, and to believe in a 
life beyond, while all the time he 
himself was praying fervently that 
his own doubt might be brushed 
away. . The story is true to the soil 
of Spain, and vibrates color and 
cance. Unamuno says that 
into it he has interwoven all his 
tragic sense of daily - life. Three 
—— eae in the same vol- 
scopy Earp a order usual to 
eggs novelist, philosopher of 
universal fame. 


LIZABETH MULDER is a 
mame new to the American 


Spanish from the French, Russian 
and English, the last named being 
her Spanish version of Pearl 8. 
Buck’s “The Good Earth.” Her 
recent novel is ‘‘Una sombra entre 
los dos.” (“A Shadow Between the 
Two.) The cast of characters is 
new for Spanish literature: women 
of Spain who are surgeons, pro- 
fessors, scientists, private secre- 
taries, as cold and sharp as knife 
blades. Not only is the novel down 
to date, but exceedingly clever; it 
possesses the charm of having been 
written with no other purpose 
than to reflect contemporary life, 
and there is not a dragging page. 
Elizabeth Mulder is .young, is 
filled with enthusiasm for her lit- 
erary career, and she will be heard. 
trom again. Frances Dovaras. 


The Margaret Bourke-White pho- 
tographs of Sunnybank which will 
illustrate Albert Payson Terhune’s 
new book, ‘““‘The Book of Sunny- 
bank,’’ have been completed, and 
Harper & Brothers announce that 
the volume will be published on 
Sept. 19. 














THE 





Just Out—A New Novel by 


pesepe C. Lincoln 


A charecteristically entertaining new 
— pape ~ Perm bursa rei: ewe Lincoln has made 
to millions of readers. 
— —— 


This is an Appleton-Century Book 


story about the 
Never has his humor been 


PEEL TRAIT 




















A Novel of San Francisco in the Gay 90’s 








serenity and peace. 


PORTRAIT of a COURTEZAN 
By Charles Caldwell Dobie 


——— 
amazing city seethed with social unrest—the story, also, of the brash, 
life-loving woman who led the man through disillusionment to final 


This ia-an Appleton-Century Book 













$2.50 




















Romance at its exciting best! 





WOMAN 


By Nora Purtscher-Wydenbruck 
A thrilling novel filled with gusto and dash. “Her adventures are 
excellently imagined; recounted with conviricing simplicity.”-—N. Y. 
‘Times. “The amazing thing about the book is that all these exploits 
are very convincing.”—WN. Y. Herald Tribune. 
Thie-is an AppletowCentury Book 
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“‘An Expert and Moving Novel” 


YY. Herald 
and dramatic story of thoes who work, 
laugh and love in a peculiar world 


Amusement Park 


way “Refreshingly free from exaggeration. 
end. hot-weather reading.”--N. Y. Herald Tribune.. $2.00 
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Street plunger, the other with love- 
ly Shirley Drake. 

No secret is made of the fact that 
Jim is to be Jan’s enemy and Shir- 
ley Jan’s only love. In addition, 
Jim is courting Shirley. But the 
girl accepts Jan’s proposal of mar- 


riage and it is an obstacle other} 


than Jim that, to our surprise, balks 
the union. Jan’s father has ruined 
a girl who dies. Because this scan- 
dal would wreck the House, Jan 
takes the blame. For several years 
he remains in Europe, learning a 
great deal about other banking sys- 
tems and mourning Shirley, who 
has married Jim. 

Jan goes home when his father 
dies, takes over the reins of the 
House and tries to persuade Shir- 
ley, now separated from her way- 
ward husband, to get a divorce and 
marry him. Still believing Jan 
guilty of his father’s sins, Shirley 
refuses. Jan devotes his energies 
to the railroad problem in the 
United States and is instrumental 
in forming the Interstate Com- 


merce Railway Commission. Breed | 


remains an active enemy, and 
whenever Jan sees fit to punish 
him, he seems to add to the wealth 
of the House, although not to his 
personal happiness. 

New York moves northward, the 
House flourishes, and finally Shir- 
ley, now divorced, learns of Jan's 
gallant deception and consents to 
marry him. The marriage dramat- 
ically takes place at what should 
have been Jan’s deathbed, since he 
had just been shot by “a shaggy, 
bulky man with bushy hair and 
eyes that glittered with a light 
which was not the light of sanity.” 
The identity of the assassin is fi- 
nally established by Jan’s sister, 
who says superbly: “Van Horns 
don’t let themselves be killed by 
mongrel dogs. They live.” 

True to tradition, Jan survives 
and continues to net the House 
more millions through the kinds of 
dubious deals familiar to students 
of the financial history of the 
United States in the nineteenth 
century. To say that Jan survives 
may be stretching a point, since he 
never really comes alive in the 


Financier” is a definite personality. 
Jan is, like every one else in the 
book, a tractable figure that meets 
certain obstacles, surmounts many 
of them, and winds up in 1914 rich- 
er but not more convincing than he 
was in 1885. Perhaps this is a char- 
acteristic of the Van Horns of 
which Jan is, in his own words 
“the last.’’ LgANE ZuUGSMITH. 


Bright and Brittle 

ENTIRELY SURROUNDED. By 
Charles Brackett. 247 pp. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2. 
GREAT many books nowadays 
announce self-consciously that 
their characters and situa- 
tions are “wholly fictional and 
imaginative,’’ or words to that ef- 
fect. Through force of habit, prob- 
ably, the publishers have so labeled 
“Entirely Surrounded.”” But Mr. 
Brackett, in his dedication, calls 
his book—with delicate insinuation 
—‘Some Caricatures.’”’ And the 
blurb-writer openly invites you to 
guess who are Thaddeus Hulbert 
and Daisy Lester and Agnes Ruth- 
erford Sterner and Baylor Wilson: 
With subtle flattery he goes on to 
say that the minute you've finished 
the book ‘“‘you will be asking—or 
telling—your friends’’ who these 

brilliant and amusing people are. 
At least one of them your tired 
old eyes won't miss. Thaddeus Hul- 
bert “‘seemed one gigantic drop of 
human flesh.’”” ‘In the centre of 
his pleasant large face was a regu- 
lar collection of small features, al- 
most lost, As though to safeguard 
them against such disaster, thick 
spectacles emphasized the eyes."’ In 


of the back flap, formally throws 
his hat into the air in a gesture of 
homage to the skill of the author. 
The reader must ferret out for him- 


gay sophisticates who vacation and 


along the New England Coast. 
Aside from its guessing-game im- 
plications, the novel is a bright, 
brittle bit for vacation reading. It 
is full of smart persiflage about 
life and cribbage, love and croquet. 
The guests—a writer, an editor of 


tillate and sparkle to the bewilder- 
ment of young Henry Cook. He 
wants to write, poor boy, and has 
been invited to the island because 
his red head brought Hulbert good 
luck at-backgammon. The book is 
all sprightly conversation with just 
a trace of plot based on illegitimacy 


E 


This 
a to 
to whimsy a “Mine should be drawn 
here—pr bly where the 
elephantine Thaddeus is seized with 
an impulse to pirouette for his 
pal-zy wal-zies to the rhythm of 


I’se des a “tittle wabbit in de sun- 
shine, 
I’se des a “ittle bunny in de wain. 





Marital Adjustment 
LET US BE FAITHFUL. By Allene 
Corliss. 283 pp. New ‘York: 
Farrar & Rinehart. $2. 
NOVEL such as this leaves the 
reader neither the better’ tior 
the worse for having’ ¥ead it. 
One reproaches the author for fail- 
ing to develop the potentialities of 
her subject, for there is endleks ma- 
terial centring around that gener- 
ation a few years out of college, 
with which she concerns herself in 
only a superficial manner. 

Light and vivacious, the book pro- 
vides entertaining reading, but it 
possesses beneath its debonair sur- 
face little to make one remember it. 
Had Miss Corliss dealt with her 
characters a trifle more impartially, 
had she shown us more of their 
mentalities and less of their emo- 
tional upheavals, ‘‘Let Us Be Faith- 
ful’’ would have been an infinitely 
better book. Nevertheless, one can- 
not help feeling sorry for Kipp and 
Ann, as any wise and seasoned ob- 
server would feel for any young 
couple, youthfully incompetent to 
cope with the difficulties of married 
life. For it is only after bitter ex- 
periences, which might have been 
easily avoided, that Kipp and Ann 
learn their lesson. This, one might 
add, is all very well, since the book 
would never have been written if it 
were not for their difficulties. The 
point to stress, however, is that the 
reader cannot be expected to sym- 
pathize as the author so obviously 
does. Apart from their emotional 
ups and downs, we know very little 


ot the characters, and what we do 
inconsistent. 


know seems 

Kipp, having left his father’s 
business to write a book over which 
he has long pondered, meets the 
successful and very sweet Ann, 
owner of a dress shop. After a 
brief and breathless courtship they 
marry. To add to the difficulties of 
marital adjustment, Kipp, whose 
allowance from his father dwindles 
to practically nothing as the result 
of ecohomic conditions, is forced to 
live on Ann’s earnings, a fresh 
source of irritation. His only com- 
fort lies in the book he is writing 
and in the encouragement of a pop- 
ular novelist and one-time ‘‘flame,”’ 
the wily Francine. Ann, finding in 
her husband’s clothes a check bear- 


ing. They are supposed to be in- 


their common sense 





self the identity of the rest of the 


-| picture of Ann we’ should know 


and life assumes a happier aspect 


ingly one-sided. To obtain a clear 
more of Ann’s business venture, es- 
pecially since it takes up a good 
deal of her time. We should also 
know more of Kipp’s literary en- 
deavors. As it is, we know noth- 
ing of his book save that he is writ= 
ing it and that in the end it be 
comes a prize-winner. Were we to 
have a more balanced picture of 
Kipp and Ann, we might better 
understand their personalities and 
the underyling causes of their dif- 
ficulties. 


Depression Troubles 
NONE BUT THE BRAVE. By 
— Mooers —— 
288 Garden City, N. 
Devtae, Doran & Co. pd 
ONTRARY to the implication 
of this novel’s title, there is 


nothing 

in either its characters or in the 
manner in which they cope with 
their small material problems. For 
séveral years the successful young 
editor of New. York, trade papers, 
Randall Stiles lost his job in 1932 
and has now been many months 
unemployed. The depression has 
floored him decisively, sapping his 
nerve, so he finally gives up the 
struggle to find work in the city 
and goes back to his native New 
Hampshire village. The ancestral 
farm, homestead and a few hun- 
dred dollars remain of Randall’s 
legacy from his late paternal 
grandpa, resources which preserve 
the young man from homelessness 
and destitution. 

But the village, too, is suffering 
severely from the hard times, and 
when Randall seeks to mortgage 
his property to gain a fresh start 
the local bank president is com- 
Pelied to refuse him the proposed 
accommodation. Randall aims to 
open a motor tourist camp and cafe- 
teria near the village, and in lieu of 
that project he labors through the 
Winter as a lumberjack. His girl, 





Doris, clerk in the bank, is laid off, 
and as the 1933 Presidential inau- ' 
gural approaches ‘the village faces | 
the worst financial crisis in its his- 
tory. The national moratorium, of | 
course, closes the bank, but Randall 
and other village patriots, in a des- 
perate rally, save the institution 
from threaténed insolvency. 
Randall secures his bank loan 
then, Doris receives back her job 


for the lovers. Just wherein it re- 
quired exceptional fortitude to have 
contrived or endured anything 
which occurs in the story the char- 
acters fail to demonstrate. The tale 
is written in a tone of superficial 
cheeriness, bubbling with homely 
optimism and tedious with long 
stretches of country dialect. As the 
master of his fate and soul of in- 
trepidity, Randall seems a complete 
negation of the heroic, but the au- 
thor does her unconvincing utmost 
to show him in that réle. 


The Old Vigilantes 
THE TRAIL OF DANGER. By 
Wiliam MacLeod 284 


Raine. 
pp. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 
HE setting in the picturesque 


nia senorita combine to make this 
novel one of the best thus far pub- 
lished by its prolific and versatile 
author. Young Dennis Gifford, 
who had gone out to California to 


seek his fortune, was shanghaied | ,- 


in San Francisco and put on a brig 
bound south. His treatment on 
shipboard was so inhuman that he 
determined to escape and managed 
te do so at the old Spanish town of 
Monterey. There he took refuge in 
the garden of a wealthy Spanish 
caballero and dimost at once had to 
defend that gentleman’s daughter 


against the unwelcome attentions 








( Continued on Page 18) . 







We visit 
the 
bookshops 


Best-Sellers! 


@ “A. P. Herbert of the immor- 
tal WATER takes a 
wallop at the Law”—a rollick- 


ing fireworks of . Latest 
Book-of-the-Month. $2.50 


HOLY 
DEADLOCK 


by A. P. HERBERT 





@ @ @ Last week, as 
things continued to bright- 
en up in the book business, 
we thought we'd just drift 
around among some of the 
country’s best-known shops 
and find out, if possible, by. 
Here is our private litle 
gossip sheet of some inter- 
esting things we saw: 


xx Does a Times front- 






EAST AND 
WEST 


by W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM 


His 30 favorite stories, with a 
new introduction. $3.00 





page teview sell books? Our 
first stop was the attractive 
Park-Ave. Channel Bookshop 
where Harriet Anderson 
says any number of googie 
have asked for Paul 

AMERICAN SONG as a dir- 
ect resule of J. Donald 
Adams’ glowing review in 
the Times. Written with a 





@ “The power of Whitman— 
the sweep and swing of JOHN 
BROWN’S BODY.” $1.75 


AMERICAN 


SONG. exc exci 





swing, these poems are 
‘going’ with a swing. A 
Brentano's best-seller. $1.75 


WEST as among his easiest, 
pleasantest books ‘to sell. 
EAST AND WEST at $3 
for 955 pages is perhaps the 
Lees seaey senate Real 

y: 














HONEY 


by BARBARA WEBB 








xx Donald Gordon, of 
the American News Co., 
though in no book shop, is 
probably the Trade’s keen- 
est prophet. Mr. Gordon 
pins his “AAA” best rating 
on THE CROOKED LANE by 
Frances Noyes Hart. Fans: 
a tip—Will Cuppy admits 
that he‘hates to bestubborn’, 






24, 44. 1 





@At 
columnist “covers” her best 


NONE BUT THE | 


by MARGUERITE MOOERS 
MARSHALL 





but this most romantic mys- 
tery ofthe year is ‘better than 
THE BELLAMY TRIAL.’ 
A Times best-seller. $2.50 


kk Next week, a spec- 
ial trip to Boston for more 
book-shop brevities from 
Old Corner, Jordan Marsh, 
et. al. 





@ Murder in Mex- 
ico!—A great Crime 
Club discovery and 
latest Selection! 


‘ $2.00 
THE 
CAT 


SCREAMS 


by TODD DOWNING 
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mas Carol” and ‘‘Scrooge Opens the 
Windows of His Soul,” “David 
Copperfield Falls in Love,” ‘Mr. 
Dorrit Asks if Bob Is on the Lock,"’ 
“Sydney Carton Goes to the Guillo- 
tine” and some brief extracts end- 
ing with Dickens’s farewell speech 
in America, at Delmonico’s, New 
York, April 18, 1870. 


Failure to Reproduce 
THE TWILIGHT OF PARENT- 
HOOD. By Enid Charles. 226 
pp. New York: W. W. Norton 
& Co. $2.50. t 
ALTHUS and his theories ha 
been becoming more and more 
discredited in recent years, 
and now Enid Charies in this book 
gives the final home thrust that 
leaves them not a leg to stand on. 
Her contention is that, instead of 
the world showing even any proba- 
bility of ever becoming overpopu- 
lated, all statistics; facts, trends of 
human behavior and social develop- 
ment unite to indicate that the 
human race is rushing on toward 
its own extinction by failure to re- 
produce.~ She is a biologist of evi- 
dent extensive and careful scien- 
tific training and of fearless and 
venturesome mental habit. She is 
quite uninhibited by reverence for 
or general acceptance of any sort 
of theory, knowledge or social cus- 
tom unless its foundations can 
stand the probing tests of mod- 
ern scientific investigation. Conse- 
quently, her study of population 
problems has an inherent value and 
consequence that put her volume at 
once into the ranks of the books 
that count. Her aim is to set forth 
and correlate the reciprocal rela- 
tions among three factors of 
the problem of population which 
within very recent years have be- 
gun to assume an overflowing im- 
portance. 

These three factors, or aspects, 
are modern developments in the 
scientific technique of food produc- 
tion which make it possible for man 
- to increase and control his mastery 
of the earth's productive powers; 
methods of -statistical study thet 
search more deeply, see more clear- 
ly and set forth more vividly the 
significance of collected figures of 
population; the recent rapid ad- 
vance of research into the physiol- 
ogy of reproduction and the influ- 
ence of its developments upon fer- 
tility in man. Thus, it will be seen, 
Miss Charles's viewpoint is modern 
’ and her methods those of modern 
scientific investigation, while her 
argument and conclusions are whol- 
ly unhampered by the dicta of for- 
mer days. The three aspects or 
strands of her inquiry she develops 
somewhat in separate sections, but 
she keeps them always in hand, 
with their interrelations and their 
reciprocal influences frequently 
coming into evidence. 

In several chapters she deals with 
population statistics by recently de- 
veloped methods which bring her to 





Security Speculation 


(Continued from Page 3) 


takes to generalize regarding it on 
the basis of what was found to hap- 
pen over a brief period in the case 
of one or two stocks. 
Whenever he discusses reforms of 
any kind on the Stock Exchange 
he is always for the drastic measure 









Se 


some of her most important conclu- 
sions. These chapters are likely. 
to be decidedly hard going for read- 
ers who are not special students, 
but the author advises the genéral 
reader to skip the most technical 
portions. Her conclusions, how- 
ever, when she comes to them, lack 
nothing in simplicity and clarity. 
A population, -she decides, ‘‘can 
maintain itself at a stationary level 
only if every woman bears on the 
average about three children, and 
this is likely to happen only when 
many women bear four or five chil- 
dren. Hence the pressure of pub- 
lic opinion among the urban Prot- 
estant population of English-speak- 
ing countries is being exerted to de- 
press fertility below the necessary 
level.’’ 

Inquiring into the influences that 
have been responsible for the con- 
ditions and the social and economic 
trends that are thus reducing re- 
production so steadily as to have 
brought about already what she 
calls ‘“‘the menace of under-popu- 
lation,” the author discusses as 
chief among them the change in 
the status of children -which has 
made of them a serious economic 
burden instead of an asset. She 
believes that ‘‘the crucial problem 
of maintaining the reproduction 
vitality of civilization’ can be 
solved only by making the child 
“a functional unit in a planned 
ecology’’ that would: enable both 
children and adults, with benefit 
to both, “to share in the activities 
of production and education.” 

She sketches very briefly and in 
merest outline a society in which 
children, from perhaps the age of 
3 years, would take their place as 
helpful mémbers. It bears a close 
resemblance in some respects to 
that of Soviet Russia. She finds 
“the ultimate condemnation” of 
what throughout the book she terms 
“the Acquisitive Society’’ to be that 
“it has now ceased to be able to 
accommodate the biological ma- 
chinery by which any form of so- 
ciety can be perpetuated.”’ 

Miss Charlies writes with vigor 
and cogency, and has at hand when- 
ever she wants. to use it a caustic 
humor that affords many a -pun- 
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eous Brief Reviews 


gent sentence. Her book will doubt- 
less make no small stir among 
those interested in the problems of 
social biology and economy. The 
general reader who wants to keep 
abreast of the trends of modern 
thought can hardly afford to 
miss it. 


First Aid to. Parents 
THE MOTHER’S BNCYCLO- 
PEDIA. Compiled and Edited. 
by the Bditors of The Parents’ 
Magazine. Foreword by Clara 


959 pp. New York: Reynal 4 

Hitchcock. $3. 

HIs is a one-volume edition of 
the four-volume work that was 
first published last year by the 

Parents Publishing Association. 
Thus brought into more convenient 
compass, it makes for mothers— 
and also fathers —an indispensable 
handbook for constant use when- 
ever they find themselves facing an 





elusive problem, an insistent di- 


lemma, a daily puzzle in the be- 
havior, or the devéloping charac- 
ter, or the bodily health of their 
children. It Will have to be a 
unique prodigy of a child that can 
contrive a puzzle or a problem or 
any sort of question that his par- 


ents cannot find something about 
f 


in its comprehensive pages. 

Arranged‘ in alphabetical order, 
the subjects treated begin with 
adolescent boys and. girls and pro- 


laziness, manners, measles, moth- 
er’s job, naming the baby, pre- 
school child, punishment, truth and 
falsehood and many others, and 
end with vocational guidance and 
youthful chivalry. The caption of 
each subject division is followed by 
numerous cross-references to other 
subjects under which will be found 
additional information concerning 
its theme. Each subject is dealt 
with in its various phases under 
appropriate headings. Thus, under 
the subject habit training, which 
fills fifteen pages, there are sub- 





headings for motor habits, mastery 
of tools, intellectual habits, obedi- 
ence, social habits, property rights, 
and others, while the theme of left- 
handedness includes the subdivi- 

abnor- 


More than 1,400 subjects are dealt 
with in the volume and each is dis- 


-}-eussed by an authority in its field. 


Among the authors will be found 


first appeared in The Parents’ Mag- 

The purpose of the volume is to 

make. easily available for parents 
(Continued on Page 22) 
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downward slowly than he had-risen, defy- 
ing gravitation. The girl sitting in the dark thought: 
’ That is art. That is the man.” 

BBA, Thus Lewis GANNETT, in an unashamedly 
rapturous tribute to an international best-seller of 
the first flight, 


: 
i 
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—* —V— 
telephone (our operator will copfirm 


describes the opening of Nijinsky, 






struggle DIAcHILEF?’s sinister 
NuJINSKY in one of the strangest of all love triangles. 





and touching labor of love.” 
i —The New York Times Book 


“In her rich and lovely ti prepress 5: 8 
eccomplished « walter of fine Manga Tae b's tert 


—The New York Herald-Tribune “Books” 





“Greeting to you there where you are, Nijinsky. 


God be with your darkened soul.” ae 


: —Essandess —* 
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Francisco became an agent of the 
Vigilantes. But Castro and his 
gang, who boasted themselves in- 
vincible, had only deepest scorn for 
the people’s committee of protec- 
tion. However, Castro was dom- 
ineering even with his own follow- 
ers, and there arose dissension in 
the ranks. How Dennis, helped by 
a dissentient but chivalrous outlaw, 
defeated Castro even after he and 
his gang had kidnapped a whole 
cavaleade and the cause appeared 
hopeless, makes a swift story that 
is packed with adventure, action 
and suspense. 


The Happy Ending 


DAWN BEFORE DANGER. By 
Anne W. Strawbridge. 324 pp. 
— York: Coward-McCann. 


NOVEL so trite and old-fash- 
ioned as this one has a curi- 
ous charm all its own. Is it 

possible, one wonders—fascinated 
that the author will deviate in no 
way from the pattern? Will she 
draw just the moral which one an- 
ticipates from the first page; will 
she untangle her network of diffi- 
culties and arrive at a happy end- 
ing by a device as hackneyed as 
it is implausible? Miss Straw- 
bridge, a newcomer, does precise- 
ly this. Both in style and content, 
“Dawn Before Danger” is flaw- 
lessly banal. , 

Henry Keets, manager and part 
owner of some Pennsylvania coal 
mines, was one of those strong, 
silent, aggressive men to whom a 
career means everything. In him 
personal ambition was nicely 








Works of 


rate the fortunes of his employes. 
His work came first with Henry, 
and always would. It was unfor- 
tunate, then, that he chose to mar- 
ry a pretty, giddy young thing who 
Mknew, and cared, about little but 
horses and was biandly indiffer- 
ent to his business problems. 

Poor Mary had a hard time of it. 
Henry started to neglect her for 
his. work before they had been 
married a month, and no amount 
of pouting and pleading could 
make him more amenable. Worse, 
he began to seek again the society 
of a married woman, Hesther, who 
had always been able to give him 
intellectual stimulus and compan- 
fonship and who appreciated the 
importance of his career. They 
fell in love with one another— 
though why they hadn’t done so 
before is something of a mystery— 
and when Hesther’s worthless hus- 
band providentially died, Henry 
was all for marrying her and di- 
vorcing Mary. 

In a novel of this kind so sensi- 
ble and obvious a solution is auto- 
matically outlawed. Hesther, fearful 
that divorce might injure Henry, 
returns hastily from a moun- 
tain-climbing trip abroad (de- 
scribed irrelevantly but with fair 
success). Armed with sacrificial 
intentions’ she goes to see/ Mary, 
and though the latter has become 
so estranged from Henry that she 
is living apart from him in her 
mother’s home, Hesther at once 
convinces her (by means of a lucky 
analogy to sport) that she has been 
on the wrong track. As if by 
magic Mary turns into a dutiful 
and submissive wife, absorbed in 
her husband’s career and grateful 





blended with a desire to amelio- 


for the crumbs of his attention. 





Nine Men 


( Continued from Page 6 ) 

his idyl, and takes to a deep-water 
life. He and Clark meet only once 
again. In the other story, Harry; 
a “pants-presser’’ on Sixth Avenue, 
spending his few extra dimes to 
buy books so that he can study In- 
dian life, despised by his practical 
wife and adored by his little daugh- 
ter, is shanghaied in a waterfront 
saloon—for “Lightship” antedates 
radio and goes back to the days of 
shanghaing—finally landing on the 
lightship as an ultimate and com- 
forting berth. ‘You see how little 
we know of our fellow-men,"’ Archie 
Binns seems to say. There is wis- 
dom as well as sadness and gayety 
in his story. 

We have spoken of the author’s 
humor, which is of two kinds. 
There are the little humorous mo- 
ments which now and then crop up 
in the natural course of the tale, 
springing from the attrition of per- 
- sonality on personality, moments 
which tremble in the balance be- 
tween tragedy and comedy, with 
comedy, born of common sense, 
winning by a nose. And then there 
are episodes related solely for full 
comic effect, as that of the great 
and unwarranted invasion by two 
of the lightship’s crew of the small 
Indian reservation ashore, their 
hunt for deer—neither ever having 
seen a deer—and their return with 


Before leaving the ship, Ole 
should have got a better descri 
tion of a deer. 





on a Ship 


been sorely tempted to a slashing 
dénouement, with his lightship 
adrift, and driving for the reef in a 
gale. But Archie Binns’s good 
sense prevails.. The lightship has 
power under her but is short of 
coal. It is nip and tuck, with the 
suspense ably sustained. But it is 
here that Binns shows himself at 
his best, both as a restrained artist 
and as a reader of men. The emer- 
gency has welded the disparate 
members of the crew into a single 
energizing group. The coal is used 
up. Captain Lindstrom orders the 
ship’s boats hacked up for fuel. The 
vessel evades the reef, and the story 








closes with Lindstrom’s observation 
that, while he did not know what 


oF 
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Fiction 


Hesther fades out of the picture 


and everything is lovely. 

Even if an exceptionally talented 
writer were handling this plot, its 
twists and sudden conversions 
would be hard to credit. As it is, 
one can dismiss it politely as a 
fairy tale, earnest in intent but in- 
nocent of any spellbinding that 
might induce belief. 


Gamblers’ Chances 


SONS TO FORTUNE. By Vingie 
EB. Roe. 315 pp. New York: 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc. $2. 


O man knew where Cymbaline |- 


came from or what she was. 

She had been brought to Sac- 
ramento by her uncle, Tawny Jack, 
proprietor of the Calico Shroud, 
biggest, most prosperous gambling 
resort in the town. His only advice 
to the girl—she was young and very 
beautiful—had been to keep her 
own counsel, and she did just that. 
When Tawny Jack was killed by a 
bullet meant for another man she’ 
carried on the business with the 
help of his old stand-by, Texas 
Joe, and prospered mightily. Men 
thought she had her price, but what 
it was they did not know. She 
was the darling of the town. The 
good women who walked haughtily 
on the other side of the street would 
not believe that no man had kissed 
her. Wild young Sancho, son of 
the rich rancher John Mattison, 
loved her madly and killed a man 
for daring to kiss her in the Calico 
Shroud. 

Then an emaciated blond evan- 
gelist, young John Spurlock, in- 
valided from the Union Army, came 
to Sacramento, and soon was de- 
nouncing this lovely ‘‘scarlet wo- 
man,” threatening her with hell- 
fire—and thereby splitting the town 
into factions. But anon he found 
himself entranced by Cymbaline’s 
flaming hair, slate-gray-blue eyes 
and Cupid’s-bow mouth. How Cym- 
baline won her revenge and lost her 
own heart; how old’ John Mattison 
paid in anguish of heart for his 
young manhood’s desertion of wife 
and baby boy back in Missouri; 
how his two sons, John and Sancho, 
were prevented from killing one an- 
other—all this constitutes a fast- 
moving and‘ gripping tale. It is a 
dramatic story, and it is well told. 
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An Obscure World War Front 


MIROVAYA VOINA NA KAVKAZ 
SKOM FRONTE, 4-191 
(THE CAUCASUS FRONT IN 
THE WORLD WAR, 1914-1917.) 
By EB. V. Masloveky. 503 pp. 
Maps. Peris: “La Renaissance.” 
50 francs. 

By A. M. NIKOLAIEFF 


F all the theatres in which 
heavy fighting took place 
during the World War none 
has attracted so little atten- 
tion from the military historians as 
the Russian front against Turkey, 
commonly called the Caucasus 
front. Yet there are good reasons 
why this front should not only serve 
as an object of study for the ex- 
pert but might also present a great 
deal of interest for the general 
reader. 
These reasons are, first, the splen- 
did record of continuous successes 
that marked the almost two-and-e- 
half years during which the Rus- 
sian army fought in the Caucasus, 
and, second, the outstanding per- 
sonality of the actual leader of that 
army, General Nicolas N. Yude- 
nitch, who, because of his unflinch- 
ing will and rare energy, moral in- 
fluence on the troops and strategic 
ability, should be placed among the 
foremost generals who won distinc- 
tion in the World War. ~ 
In the book here reviewed this 
record of victories won in a moun- 


detail for the first time by E. V. 
Maslovsky, formerly colonel of .the 
Russian General Staff in charge of 


fought against superior numbers; at 
the beginning of the war (in Octo- 
ber, 1914), two-thirds of that army 
was on the Austro-German front; 
later on its original strength of 
less than 100,000 was increased 
through new formations to about 
280,000. 

The campaign started with the 
battle of Sarykamysh (on Russian 
soil), which was fought at the. end 
of December and the beginning of 
January. The Third Turkish Army, 
under the direction of Enver Pasha 
and his German chief of staff, had 
turned the Russian front and at- 
tacked the base of the Russian 


the Austrian army turned by Napo- 
leon at Marengo, or later on, at 
Ulm, the fate of the Caucasus army 
was hanging by a hair. But, thanks 
to Yudenitch’s energy and skill, 
this critical situation was turned 
into a catastrophe for the Turkish 


in the Battle of Azab-kuy. These 
operations took place under 


Winter conditions (in January and |, 


| 


7.11,400 of the Russian battalion 





fenders, it was found that of the 


ek 


a half that had taken the fort 
300 remained, most of them wound- 
ed, a loss of about 90 per cent. 

To cite another example of in- 
dividual morale; after the Winter 
operations were over and the dnow 

melted, the body of a sentry 
was found with a piece of 
his gun barrel. 
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General Nicolas N. Yudenitch. 


in a mountain position some time 
in Winter when the temperature 
often was 20 degrees below zero. 
When the piece of paper was un- 
rolled, this was found written on 
it: “I have been firing for‘a long 
time. No one has heard me. Asa 
sentry I am dying for my country.”’ 

As a result of military operations 
of 1914-16, though the assigned task 


country from invasion), it had car- 
ried its front into the enemy’s ter- 
ritory to a line 200 miles beyond 
the frontier, and, in addition to 
Erzerum, had occupied by fighting 


— 
⁊ 
| 


that another Turkish army (the 
Second), formed from units freed 





after the Allies’ failure at Gallipoli 
and inspired by its recent success, 
had joined the re-established Third 
Army with the purpose of recap- 
turing Erzerum by means of a com- 
bined effort. But, by the middle of 
September, 1916, these Turkish 
armies had been successively de- 
feated, each in a separate series of 
attacks. 

At the time of the Erzerum and 
subsequent operations a special de- 
tachment (chiefly cavalry), detailed 
by the Caucasus army, had ad 
vanced into Persia and occupied 
various places, with the object of 
keeping te Turks from invading 
Persia and also of halting German 
activities there, Although in April, 
1916, the advanced part of that de- 
tachment had pushed on as far as 
Kasri-Shirin, over a hundred miles 
northeast of Baghdad, it was out 
of the question to make an attempt 


Kut-al-Amara, about the same dis- 
tance southeast of Baghdad. 

Not only would such an attempt 
have required the concentration of 
a large force (which would have 
greatly weakened the Russians in 
the Caucasus) but also have pre- 
sented, under the circumstances, 


miles long in a: country with no 
supplies and inadequate means of 
transportation. On hand, 
it should be borne ir mind that the 
effort of the Caucasus army, taken 
as a whole, largely, though indi- 
rectly, contributed to the subse- 
quent successes of Russia’s ally in 
Mesopotamia and Palestine. 

The author speaks of his work as 
“a voice from the sunken world.” 
He wrote it to ind his read 
of the réle played in the World War 
by one part of the old Russian 
army, the army of the Caucasus, 
and to preserve for history the gal- 
lant deeds of that army’‘s leader, its 
officers and rank and file. In this 





‘| he will succeed more completely if 
his important work also appears in| 


English and in other languages. 
One may hope that it will be 
translated. 





Lord Reading’s Cases 


(Continued from Page 2) 
other. “It was merely W. W. as 


man was a mental wreck when the 


of guilty. 





whom he charged with'a morganat- 
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tion. Later his country showered 
honors upon him, including the po- 
sition of Special Envoy to the Unit- 
ed States during the World War 
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Notes on Rare Books 


By PHILIP BROOKS 
exposure by John Carter 
and Graham Pollard of some 
fifty nineteenth-century for- 
geries (their book was re- 
viewed in these pages on July 15) 
has given rise to an animated cor- 
respondence in The Times Literary 
Supplement. These letters are dom- 
inated in the main by a common 
characteristic in that they are con- 
cerned with the personal issues in- 
volved, particularly the question of 
who may have been the culprit. It 
will be recalled that Carter and 
Pollard stopped short of naming 
any suspect, although their disclo- 
sures pointed to the work of one 
man. 

As the former leading champion 
of these pamphlets and their chief 
distributer, Thomas J. Wise, with 
the support of Maurice Buxton For- 
man, has named as his source of 
supply the latter’s father, the well- 
known scholar and book collector, 
the late H. Buxton Forman. On 
the other side of the debate is Her- 
bert E. Gorfin, the bookseller 
through whom ‘Mr. Wise had dis- 
posed of quantities of the pam- 
phists, and whose assistance proved 
invaluable to Carter and Pollard in 
their investigation. According to 
Mr. Gorfin, he had been, selling 
these pamphlets for Mr. Wise since 
1898, and only last Fall, two days 
after a visit from Mr. Pollard, did 
Mr. Wise mention to him H. Buxton 
Forman’s connection with the af- 
fair. He had “previously given me 
a totally different account of their 
origin.”’ 

sees 
S is all humanly interesting, 
| and collectors and scholars will 
not be satisfied until the tan- 
talizing riddle has been solved. In 
the meantime it is significant that 
none of the Carter-Pollard conclu- 
sions has been challenged, and the 
books stand condemned either as 
forgeries or as highly suspicious 
characters. That the book-buying 
world has been quick to appraise 
the situation is evident from the re- 
sults of three auction sales last 
month at Hodgson’s and Sotheby’s. 
The drop in price of all the sus- 
pected books is to be accounted for 
by other than mere depression fac- 
tors. (In the Butler sale in June 
a copy of the “Sonnets. By E. B. 
B. Reading [not for publication], 
1847,”” was discreetly withdrawn, so 
that a timely opportunity to deter- 
mine its market value was lost.) At 
Hodgson’s, on July 11, a note in the 
catalogue read that these pam- 
phlets were ‘‘sold with the knowl- 
edge that doubts as to their gen- 
uineness have been raised.’’ At the 
second of the two Sotheby sales 
(July 23 and July 30) a similar an- 


rooms. Here are the significant 
prices 
“Saint Bran- 


tween £1 10s. and £4. In 1929 a copy 
brought £6 10s: 

Metthew Arnold’s ‘‘Geist’s Grave.”’ 
£1. This is usually around £2 to £3, 
although in 1926 sold for $45. 

Robert Brownlit’s “Cleon.”’ £1; 
another, 10s.; a third, passed. Av- 
erage price from £4 to £8. Two 
copies, in 1919 and 1930, realized 
$50 each. ’ 

Robert Browning’s ‘“‘Gold Hair.” 
£1; another, passed. Normally be- 


‘tween £3 and £8, but in 1920 it 
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George Eliot’s “Agatha.”” One of 
the spurious editions, although cata- 
logued as ‘‘first edition.” £1 3s. 


D. G. Rossetti’s “‘Sister Helen.’ 

£1. Its range has been from £4 to 
£7, except for the $80 attained in 
1926. 
R. L. Stevenson’s ‘‘The Story of a 
Lie.’ 16s. This has been from £7 
to £20, but in the Kern sale it 
reached the spectacul price of 
$275. 

Swinburne’s ‘‘Dead Love.”’ £1 2s. 
It has varied widely between £2 or 
£3-and, in 1930, $120. 

Swinburne’s Laus  Veneris.”’ 
Passed. When it found bidders it 
has ranged from £4 to £10, but in 
1897 a copy fetched £23 10s. And in 





bindings and those rare early man- 
uscripts that are treasured as ex- 
quisite examples of the art of the 
illuminator. The stellar attraction 
is the eleventh-century Gospels on 
210 vellum leaves, the ‘‘Evangéliaire 
de L’Abbaye de Saint-Georges de 
Rennes,’’ and second in value is the 
earliest known manuscript of 
Uberti’s poem, “Ii Dittamondo,” 
written on 215 vellum leaves in 1398 
by Paolo di Duccio Tosi de Pise. 


Great Dogs 


( Continued from Page 5) 














1929 one reached $95. F | a * 
Swinburne’s “Cleopatra.” 10s. — — * — * pred New DODD, MEAD Books 
Usually from £2 to £7. In 1929 a|\. ribet ah Acne * anh a 
copy containing a letter from Mr. fe aa ds ae * — ALL SIX WERE LOVERS By Nerd Jones 
T. J. Wise sold for £12 10s. wheeling and tilting in the wind.” The story of six men in a rural town and their relation to a lovely 
Swinburne’s ‘“‘Dolores.’’ 10s. Nor- A falcon is in pursuit of F lady who has arranged to have them meet after her death and com- 
ye Patong to £6. — —— * * wing er with pare notes. By the author of Wheat Women, Oregon — 1 
ally between fland £5. lean?” Gad —— heike| MR. GLENCANNON By Guy Gilpatric 
ier een a. On’ ,s| height upon her prey is contrasted Here's cheer and lusty entertainment on that disreputable old tramp 
—— — with the merlins’ method of follow- p eee en dln paren Castle, in compahy with the incomparable 
ose ing every movement of their | eer ee date a af sar gory Rene hg ——— 
is obvious that all the books un- | quarry. { INN 
der attack sold for prices that} Later the wild geese, called from | SINISTER . Jefferson Farjeon 
their crying ‘‘the hounds of God,” | By J. J a 


were subnormal. The assertion 
made by a recent commentator that 
one effect of the exposures will be 
a sharp decline in rare-book prices 
appears to be without foundation. 
The real effect has been that of a 
purgative, driving out the bad books 
and leaving the good books intact. 
The honesty of professional book- 
men has not been impugned and the 
fact that the disclosure of the fraud 
was made by booksellers themselves 


has served to fortify the position of | 


the trade. No genuine or informed 
collector will hold rare books in any 
less esteem or suffer a diminution 





fly south; the great Greenland fal- 
con, prized in the days when fal- 
conry was the sport of kings, ap- 
pears, ominous portent of a hard 
Winter; snow covers the fells, and 
lost sheep must be sought in the 
drifts where they are buried. The ap- 
parently effortless prose is marked 
at once by vigor and delicacy of 
perception. : Anrra Morrerr. ~ | 





An exciting yarn about two young men and a girl who set out in a 
small boat on a gusty day to find themselves plunged into an adven- 
$2.00 


ture that nearly ends in disaster at a strange and lonely inn. 


SATAN’S PLAYGROUND | 3, Chories D. Woodyatt 


DODD, MEAD & CO., Inc., 449 Fourth Ave., New York City 
















of appetite for any of the — 4 
of editions whose authenticity ean· 
not be questioned. 
Their complete vindication oc- | 
curred in the Butler auction at, 
Hodgson’s last June, the very sale | 


SHtere are the \3A0 manuscripts 
submitted in the fourth Atlantic 









from which the Browning “Son- 
nets’”” was withdrawn. This fine 
little library of English books and 
manuscripts, the most representa- 
tive collection to be dispersed pub- 
licly this season, sold in a little over 
900 lots for the gratifying total of 
more than £9,100—a figure consid- 
erably in advance of what it might 
have been a year ago. Obviously 
unaffected by the news of the ap- 
proaching Carter-Pollard bombshell 
were the following: : 
Spencer’s ‘‘Prothalamion,"’ in mo- 
rocco, 1596, which t £200; 
Lovelace’s ‘“‘Lucasta,’”’ in old calf, 
1659, £98; Christopher Smart’s “A 
Song to David,’’ with the author’s 
autograph at the end, entirely un- 
cut, 1763, £242; Pope’s ““Temple of 
Fame,” in the original wrappers, 
1715, £100;  Goldsmith’s “The 
Haunch of Venison,”’ in morocco, 
1776, £120; Wordsworth’'s ‘‘An Eve- 
ning Walk,” in . morocco, 1793, 
£154; Blake’s ‘‘Poetical Sketches,” 
in old morocco, 1783; £92;*a Kelm- 
scott Chaucer in original boards, 
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Latest 


History and Biography 


PEGASUS PULLS A HACK. By Berton 
= <* New York: Minton, Balch 


& Co. 
The memoirs of a poet. 

‘AIR. Landau. Sro. 
AWG yeaa, BY Pataca d‘teae™ sé 


An account of the British Secret 
Service behind the German lines. 
THE PASSING CHAPTER. By Shane Les- 
12mo. New York: Charies Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $2. 
A survey of the English scene 
since the armistice. 
- IN THE DARK BACKWARD. 
W. Nevinson. a = 
court, ana oe 
Gisela fads “the puanank ok the: 
tory.. 
DISLOYALTY IN THE CONFEDERACY. 
Tatum. §8vo. Chapel 
N. The University of North 
Pea. $2.50. 
A study of the causes and nature 
of the anti-Confederate organiza- 
tions active inthe South during 
the Civil War. 


- Fiction 
THE TAVERN ROGUE. Robert Gordon 
Anderson. i2mo. New York: Farrar & 
Rinehart. $2.50. 
A tale of Elizabethan London. 


A volume of short stories by the 
author of “‘The Puppet Show.”’ 
To be published Aug. 30. 
ENTIRELY SURROUNDED. By Charles 
Brackett. 12mo. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. $2. 
A group of New York sophisti- 
cates in a Vermont retreat. 
THE TEA TRAY MURDERS. 
topher 12mo. New York: 
Nam Morrow & Co. $2. . 
ee To be published 
cont eaten TORCH. By Ethel M. 
Dell. i2mo. New York: Minton, Balch 
& Co. $2. 
A tale of Anglo-Indian life. 


Chris- 
wie 


INN. By J. J Farjeon. 
12mo. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $2. 
A mystery story. 

THE EBONY By J. 8. Fietcher. 
12mo. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2. 
A mystery story. 

LINES OF GOLD. | Be .Jons Geter. 12mo. 


A family ———— its troubles. 


MR. GLENCANNON. Gilpatric. 
12mo. New York: ‘Dodd a &Co. $2 


WAYNE OF THE FLYING W. 
Henry Gooden. 12mo. 


Arthur 
New York: H. C. 
Kinsey & Co. $2. 


A tale of cattle wars on the South-|- 


west border. be 
Aug. 28. 
BLACKWATER RIVER. By A. M. Grussi. 
Mass.: Christopher Pub- 
lishing House. $2. 


The third volume in a series of 
five historical novels of early Co- 
lonial days in America, of which 


To published 


4 
id 


the first were “The Father's 
Curse” and “Three Indian 
Chiefs."’ 

THE HILLS STEP LIGHTLY. By Alberta 
Pierson New York: Wil- 


of “Thursday April.'’ To be pub- 
lished Aug: 28. 

CALM YOURSELF! By Edward 
12mo. Ind.: The 
Merrill Company. : 

A new novel by the author of 
“She Loves Me Not." To be pub- 


lished Aug.’ 31. 


A Summer in an artist’s colony 
north of 





IMPERSONATION OF A LADY. By —— 
Parker. . Boston, : 
Mifflin Company. 
actress 


‘A story of trapping tn the Ozarks 
Mifflin Company. $2.50. 

A tale of Venice in the days of 
Napoleon. To be published Aug. 28. 
GLORY JAM. By Caroline Seaford. 12mo. 
New York: Minton, Balch & Co. §2. 
—— —— 

le. 


JESS EDWARDS RIDES AGAIN. Alice 
Ward Smith. 12mo. — 
Publishing House. 
A story of escaped — — 
prior to and during the Civil 
GUNS ——— SAA Pr 
J. B. Lippincott Company, 


A Western story by the author of 
“Caravan Into Canaan.” To be 
published Aug. 30. 

OLD LADY'S SHOmS. By Samuel 
ar. New York: Robert M. ~ 
Buide 2 Go. 


A mystery story. To be published 
Aug. 30. 

CAPTAIN NICHOLAS. 
i2mo. New York: 
Co.- $2.50. 

The havoc wrought in a conserva- 
tive fi 


Hugh Walpole. 
. Doran & 


grace brother. To be published 

Aug. 29. 
SATAN'S PLAYGROUND. Charles D. 
i2mo. New ork: Dodd, 


limited to 130 


THE AL MILIEU OF JOHN 
DRYDEN. By Louis I. 8vo. 
Ann Arbor, Mich.: University of Michi- 
gan Press. 
Studies in some aspects of seven- 
teenth-century thought. 
TRE. By R. K. 
: E. P. Dut- 
A study of its origins and its later 
pments under European in- 
fluence, with special reference to 
Western India. 


Poetry and Drama 
BLIZABSTHAN AND STUART 
Edited by Charles Read 

B. Heitzel and Arthur H. Ni 
New. York: Henry Holt & Co. $5. 
—— of eee eee 
for the use of students 

THE ROCK. By T. 8. Eliot. 12mo. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. §1. 





PLAYS. 
bi > 


by A. P. 


Books Received 


by a scape-/| UND! 


ARSENAL FOR SKEPTICS. Edited 
Richard W. Hinton. i2mo. New Tork. 
Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 


of religious litera- 


Yiddish and German. 

KINGDOM COME. Hugh Redwood. 
13mo, New York H. Revell 
/ Company. 





New ‘York: 
$1. 
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selves that it is 
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STRAWBERRIES 


ancl by ANGELA THIRKELL 


316 peges, $2.00. HARRISON SMITH 
~ BOBERT MAAS. 17 EAST 49th ST. myc. c. 


Published tomorrow! 
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FOURTEEN PEOPLE SAW HIM 
KILLED, BUT NO ONE KNEW 
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short, the job of parents. It en- 
deavors. to cover all the ordinary 
problems of parents, and mothers 



































and fathers will find it invaluable, pong ay A issued. THOMAS F. MADIGAN, 
. private libraries bought. (successor to Patrick F. Madigan, 
no matter how many, how few, how ‘The to the seller of| established 4 Satin —— — 
good or how intractable their chil- Bock is dealing with « lares concern are} _New York. Wickersham 2° nario and’ Radio Department, esearch 
dren. THOMS & ERON, INC.,(N.R.A.) | A * * scholarly typing, Proofreading, 
89 Chambers St (near Broadway), cal and sdld; important way ae ees: eae 
The Ford Saga Telephone Worth 2-0667-8-®, —— "Spee . —— — Auto | 349 West New York. 2 
AMERICAN AUTOGRAPHS, pak cited Gee 
THE TRIUMPH OF AN IDBA. Diinternatignally mows pouk-poyers.are| portast antolegten “fine Amexioas’ quto- — individual, ™ requirements 
The Story of Henry Ford. always ready buy for cash at Best Pa. —— ————— — 
Ralph H. Graves. oe eee a a Se “Research Bureau, S16 Fifth Av., 
184 pages; Garden City, N. Y.: gh ‘American Historica) for cash. BOOK-| New York. : 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc. Material, ng and American ‘Litere- , 105 Hast SOth St., N. ¥. C. Our 
* 5 * ture, Art Economics, Politics, * jeading figures literary world. 
HE life-story of Henry Ford is History, Philosophy, Ocoult Scienoes:; Specialists —— scenarios criticized, 
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cises a glamorous attraction upon 
the writers of his own time. They 
have, approached the subject from 

































ing thus and so and achieving this 
and that, the author keeps his 
readers constantly reminded, such 
and such things were happening, in 
our own country chiefly, but in 
other lands, also, if they were of 
outstanding international impor- 
tanee. For the most part thie rap- 
idly moving background narrative 
of contemporaneoys events is 
sketched in very briefly, and not 
much more than bare mention of 
the separate happenings. But it 
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ground would become too insistent — — 

and dwarf the great drama of Ford we ; 

and his idea which he is present- al + 

ing. In the haste and brevity with to a” — 

which this moving background is yao — 
chusetts Av., Boston. 





set forth, carelessness as to dates 
is sometimes apparent. : 

Mr. Graves follows Henry Ford’s 
career from the time when, as a 
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last “one, in which he describes, 
under the caption ‘‘Dearborn, the 
Wonder Town,” the Edison Insti- 
tute with its huge and unique mu- 
seum, certainly the. most. ‘‘differ- 
ent’’ museum in existence, its 
Greenfield Village and all of its 
unusual and inspiring activities. 
Algo of great current interest is 
the chapter on the making of the 
latest Ford car, which includes an 
account of recent other activities, 
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one of the standard 


Queries and Answers 


t is designed to 


must be accompanied by postage. 
QUERIES. 


“God’s Place of Gold” 
S. wishes to identify a 
poem entitled ‘“‘God’s Out- 
@ °f-Door Place of Gold,” 
which begins: ‘‘On the fin- 
est street of the city, Midas has 
built his home.”’ 





“Stir Me!” : 

A. L. C. requests the name of the 
author of the attached poem of two 
stanzas, entitled above, beginning: 
.“Stir me! Oh, stir me, Lord, I care 


not how, 

But-stir my heart with passion for 
the world. i 

Stir me to give, to go—but most to 


pray, 
Stir ’til ew) blood-red banner be 


unfur 

O’er larids that still in deepest 
darkness lie, 

O’er deserts where no cross is lifted 





“Man, Feeble Tenant of an Hour” 
J. L. C. wants the origin of this 

quotation which I found in an old 

scrap-book more than fifty years 

ago: 

O Man! 


hour, 

Debased by slavery or corrupt by 
power, 

Thy love is lust, thy friendship but 
a name, 

Each lowly brute might bid thee 


blush for shame, 
Degraded mass of animated dust. 


Thou feeble tenant of an 





“On Guard in Pilate’s Court” 


B. L. desirés the author’s name 
and a poem called “Testimony,” 
which begins: 


in Pila 
brought Him there.’ 


“From Dumas” 

W. D. C. wishes to locate the fol- 

lowing quotation in the works of 
Alexandre Dumas: 

L’Anglais, dans la boxe, 


tionné l'usage 
poings, tandis qu’il n’a consideré 
les jambes et les pieds qui comme 
des ressorts destinés 4 rapprocher 
le bozeur de son adversaire. 


est la 


“Living” 

J. J. requests the name of the 
author and the poem entitled above, 
part of which follows: 

To touch the cup!-with eager lips 
and taste, not drain it, 

To woo and tempt and court a bliss, 
and not attain it, 

To see the sun sink in the West 
without regretting 

His advent in the East, the night 

‘ forgetting. 

“Where the Potomac Flows” 


B. B. wants the author’s name 
the poem that begins: ‘“‘Where 
is 


A. 

and 

ginia borders through, 
white 

to the ocean bilue.”’ 


— 


Aubrey DeV 
called “‘Grief,”” part of which fol- 
lows: ‘ 

Count each affliction, whether light 


. © N. E. wishes the author's 
entitled 


magazines 
some time ago, part of which ran: 
The sun-baked rocks a mighty an- 


them sing 
To Thee -in mystic words beyond 
our ken, 


eS Oe eae 
——— a God of marsh 
en, 
But nowhere deeper burned in any- 
His. presence is than in the 
hearts of men. 


“What Courage Is” 


M. C. Q. requests the name of the 
author and source of the following 
verse: 

Courage is not just to bare one’s 
bosom to the saber’s thrust 

Alone is daring. 

Courage is to grieve, to have the 
hurt, and make the world be- 
lieve 

You are not caring. 

does not lie alone in dying 
for a cause— 

To die is only giving. 

Courage is to feel the daily daggers 
of relentless steel 

And keep on living. 


“A Maiden Fairer Than. Snow” 
M. K. wants té identify the au- 
thor of these lines and also the 
poem containing them: ‘‘If he re- 
turned victorious, he should wed a 
than snow, and rich 





“The Baron Gives Orders” 

H. F. C. desires the name of the 
author and the poem from which 
these lines are part. The poem is 
a very old one and may not be 
quoted correctly: 


* 
bln — * tonight.’’ 

, on 8 that starry ‘ht 
Far, far — man’s abode ale 
Until at last they reached at length 
A posthouse cn the road. 


“A Prayer of the Hunted” 





name of the poem “A 
Prayer of the Hunted’”’ (To St. 
Francis of Assisi). It consists of 
three stanzas and begins: f 


Little Brother of the poor, 

Bid the bloody wounding. cease; 
Silence for us gun and rod 

Of the blundering human god 
Who harries us from 


moor. 
You who love us, love us still; 
Teach our brothers not to kill! 
“The Lord of Right” 
“Our Lives Are Albums” 

A. C. C. requests the author’s 
name and the poem, part of which 
follows: 


The Lord of Right still sits on His | Wheeling 


ne 
Still wielding His scythe and rod 
And the winds and the waves and 
the years roll op 
Doing the will of God. 


written through wi 
and bad, with false and true.’’ 


“The Gospel of Labor” 
F. P. L. wants the author’s name 
and the complete poem, of which 
a few lines run something like this: 











holds her. No empires nor king- 

dome are teft °° 
“Since Man First Penned” 
FELIX DICHTER, Stamford, 

Conn.: M. D. F. in your issue of 

July 29 will find the lines 

Our bread was such as captives’ 
- tears 

Have moistened many a thousand 


years, 
Since man first pent his fellow-men 
Like brutes within an iron den, 


in the seventh of “The 
— ee ere eee 

poem begins: “I said my 
nearer brother » I said his 


suighty beart delioed.” 
I. Gilbert, New York City; Isaac 
. Doylestown, Pa.; H. 


mostly imaginative, is based upon 
ent of one Francois 


e 
de ward (1496-1570), who fought | 


for the freedom of Geneva against 


ume of verse, 
Towns,"’ published by the American 
Press, New York. 

** NAIL Ss. ” 

By Leonard Feeney, 8S. J. 
Whenever the bright‘ blue nails 
would drop ‘ : 
a on the floor of his carpenter 

Op, 
St. Joseph, prince of carpenter men, 
Would stoop to gather them up 
again; 
For he feared for two little sandals 
sweet, 
And very easy to pierce they were 
As —* pattered over the lumber 


ere 
And rode on two little sacred feet. 
But alas, on a hill between earth 
and heaven 
One day—two nails in a cross were 
driven, 
— it firm to the sacred 
Where once rode two little sandals 
sweet; 
And Christ and His Mother looked 
in death 


off 
Afar—to the valley of Nazareth, 
Where the carpenter’s shop was 
spread with dust 


i little blue nails, all packed 


rust, 
Slept in a box on the window-sill; 
— — — 


A number of readers answered 
this request, many of whom sent 
the poem. 


“A Little Girl Sat Under a Tree” 


are six four-line verses, the first of 


ith | which follows: 


A fair little girl sat under a tree 
Sewing as long as her eyes could 


Then smoothed 
folded it 


millan Com , 1980, 
juvenile —————— 
“Nora McSheane” 
JAMES T. MUCKIAN, Elmhurst, 
N. Y¥.: Enclosed is the poem, “‘Nora 


(Continued from Page 21 ) 


12mo. 
ton & Co. §2. 


Stories.”’ 


A collection 


RESHAPING AGRI 
Willcox. 


CULTURE. x 
New York: W. W. Nor- 





speeches delivered 


in of 
from July, 19382, to March, 1934. 


and W. C 
William 


HORSE NONSENSE. By R. J. 
Morrow & Co. 
Some nonsense notes on 
manship, by the authors of 
and All That.” 


Yeatman 
12mo. New York: 
$1.50. 


horse- 
"1066 
With drawings 


by John Reynolds. 


Reference Books 


A THESAURUS je 
= OF SLANG. Compiled by 


igmo. New York: 


The Macmillan Company. $1.75. 
A reference book of slang terms 
classified to social 


group usage. To be published 
Aug. 28. 
Science and Psychology 


THE NEW WORLD OF SCIENCE. A. 


Frederick 


Pa.: J. P. Lippincott Company. str , 


An explanation of the latest in- 


12mo. 


ventions. To be published Aug. 30. 








‘Latest Books Received 


first in 1921, revised to 
date Robert L. Schuyler. 

AMERICAN INDIAN FAIRY TALES. By 

N : 

Compton. i2mo. New York 


A new edition, with illustrations 
in black and white. 
END OF THE CHAPTER. 


worthy. 12mo. New York: 
ner’s Sons. 


John Gals- 


the introduction to 


A reprint of 
“The Endless Adventurer.” 


by Prince D. 8S. Mirsky; “The 
Life and Mind of -Dickin- 
son,” by Genevi . and 


from the of 
Anthropology of the University of 
DOG TRAINING FOR 
oy a ——— 
with a repertoire of ity tricks. 
With drawings by Easley. 
LOVE CAN OPEN PRISON DOORS. By 
Starr 12mo. Los Calif. : 
—— Co., #43 South Ave- 


| 
| 
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REE-the book that has been most liked 
by BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB members dur- 
ing the eight years of its existence...a 


trilogy that won its author the Nobel Prize... 





= (Following is a quo- 
tation from the de- 
—— scription of this book 


which appeared in 
the Book-of -the- 
Month Club News: ) 


Sicrip 
Unoset 





i HIS ‘study of the life of a Viking 
woman is one of those great achieve- 
ments which an artist can only build 

in a long-sustained white heat of imagina- 

tion and which he can never quite repeat. 

... We are likely to forget that there were 

women and children among the Vikings, 

not merely —— warriors.... 

This is the whole story of how they lived 

and thought; here they are in their homes 

as well as upon the seas—barbarians becom- 
ing Christians; and here is a winsome little 

irl amongst them, such as you might de- 
ight in and be proud of, as her knightly 
father was of little Kristin. This is how she 
grew up and loved madly and sinned, and 
roke her father’s heart, though he would 
not say so; and how she quarrelled with 
and loved again her charming, irresponsi- 
ble husband, and how she bore many chil- 
dren to him and what ha to them. 

Here is her whole life er problem—a 

woman who might live today, so much is 

she like any woman—a woman of all 

time! ... ' . 

“It inspires one in its spaciousness, its 
spirituality, and its warm human details 
with the same feeling as a Gothic cathedral 
does. ... The folkways of the time, all the 
minutiae of that olden life, are there as in- 
extricable background to a story that is as 
modern and as ancient as the passions of 
humankind. Crowds of people move 
through its pages. There is none of that 
noticeable plot-invention which even artists 
of the hi of Conrad sometimes —— 
scend to. ha in large - 
pered — te — life. Again and 
again chance strikes like lightning in the 
book—and as impassively. Moreover, one 

a sense of the inexorable creep of Time 
that. few novelists nowadays seem able to 
convey. Time isn’t — novelist who 
ignores it is a tyro; it is the most important 
thing to — in the universe. People 

w old and die in this book; little girls 

e harried mothers, puling infants be- 
come brawling warriors. Years pass, long 
and do their work, as in life. This is 

a beak, Oe ee ee 

memories, as Time itself does. t, surely, 

is the supreme test of a work of fiction.” 











-if you join the Book-of-the-Month 
Club now...as a member you do not 
pay any fixed sum per year, nor do 
you have to buy a book every month 





E are aware, from our correspondence, that.a great many people intend at one 

time or another to join the Book-of-the- Month Club, and through pure oversight 

fail to do so. This special offer is made, frankly, to overcome this procrastination 
by making it really worth while for such persons not to delay longer. We suggest that 
you send the coupon below for a booklet outlining the many things the Club is now able 
to do for book-readers, and explaining in detail how it operates. Are you aware, for in- 
stance, that as a member you are never obliged to take the particular book-of-the-month 
chosen by the judges? You may buy it or not, as you please, after reading the judges’ pre- 
publication report about it. Are you aware, also, that the Club is now able to distribute, free, 
among its members close to a million dollars worth of books each year, chiefly in the form of 
“book dividends” ? Moreover, without a penny of expense, through the reports of the judges 
you are kept completely informed about all the important new books, so that you can choose 
among them with discrimination, instead of having to rely upon advertising and hearsay. 
There are several other advantages, not readily measurable in money, that cannot be out- 
lined here for lack of space. Surely, within the next year, the distinguished judges of the 
Club will choose as the book-of-the-month or recommend as alternates, at least a few books 
that you will be very anxious to read and which you will buy anyway. Why not —by join- 
ing the Club— make sure you get these instead of missing them, which so often happens; 
get the really substantial advantages the Club affords (such as the book-dividends men- 
tioned, if nothing else), and at the same time get a copy of KRISTIN LAVRANSDATTER, 
free. Send the coupon below for full information. It involves you in no obligation. 
















BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 98 
386 FourTH AVENUE, New York, N. Y. 


—J 
the Book-of-the-Month Club operates. This request involves 
me in no obligation to subscribe to your service. 
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